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LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vor. VII. NOVEMBER. No. 11. 


— 


SHOULD FEMALES BE EMPLOYED IN COOKERY? 


‘ Femaes ought to have nothing to do with the art of cook- 
ery,’ said a friend to me one day. I asked him why? His 
reply was ; ‘ They were never designed by the Creator for an 
employment so menial. They are sent into the world ona 
mission of more dignity and importance than that of preparing 
food for the body. ‘Their great work is to train the immortal 
minds and hearts of the young. For what purpose is all the 
multiplicity of labor saving machinery of our day, but to give 
to parents and teachers the time and means of educating their 
children? Man will, ere long, be almost entirely relieved 
from the necessity of laboring at all; and of what he does, 
household concerns will form a principal item. Woman, ele- 
vated to the place for which she was designed, will take the 
first rank in the scale of rationality, and man will be her ser- 
vant or minister. When that period arrives, she will not be 
required to stoop so low as to concern herself about the art of 
cookery.” 

This harangue — for I will not call it argument — was, at 
the time, quite satisfactory. Female dignity, and female eman- 
cipation, are words which sound very well; and the notion of 
woman’s becoming the sovereign of this lower world, and of man 
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becoming her servant or minister, looks quite plausible. It 
did so to a Wolstonecraft, and a Wright ; and the latter could 
’ mount the rostrum,’ and figure away largely on female rights 
and the importance of female elevation and independence ; 
and multitudes could be found to gape and stare at so bold 
a champion of female liberty. And it is well, perhaps, for 
mankind that such a monster in creation should rise up, once 
in an age, and show us the value of plain, practical common 
sense, contrasted with a merely speculative philosophy, by 
their own want of it. It is in this way that Mary Wolstone- 
craft and Frances Wright have done good. The earthquake, 
the volcano, and the hurricane, are not more salutary in the 
natural world, nor an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Napoleon in 
the political, than these would-be reformers are in the social 
and moral world. 

I have said that my friend’s declamatory assertions on the 
rights and dignity of woman, were at the time, quite satisfac- 
tory ; and they were so. And J still believe with him, in fe- 
male emancipation. I still believe that when woman shall be 
free, she will be occupied, in many respects, far differently 
from what she now is. I believe, with my Utopian friend, 
that her principal office then will be, as it ever ought to have 
been, the education — for earth and heaven, — of those who 
are committed to her charge. 

But what is education? Is it confined to set lessons? Or 
to mere instruction of any kind? ‘The Editor of the ‘ Annals 
of Education’ has been laboring for years to show us that 
mere instruction in science, morals, and religion, all important 
as it is, constitutes but a small part of the work of education. 
Are any of us so stupid as not to have acquired this single 
preliminary idea, that to educate is to prepare the whole being 
_ —body, mind, and soul — by everything which operates upon 
or effects either, for the future ? 

Now if the term education is to be thus defined, and if wo- 
man is tobe a principal — not to say the principal educator, has 
she nothing to do with cookery? Isnota good physical frame 
the basis of all else? And has the decision of the question 
whether those substances, which are taken into the infantile and 
juvenile stomach, shall be digestible or indigestible, nutritious 
or innutritious, salutary or unwholesome, nothing to do with 
the formation and development of the physical frame? Is 
woman to be the early educator, and is this most important ce 
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partment of her office to be abandoned to others? Is she to 
shape the minds and hearts of the rising generation, while that 
which forms, as it were the basis or casts the mould of the 
mind and heart, is to be left to blind chance, or to the caprices 
of the ignorant? 

There are those who believe that little substantial elevation 
of character can be given to the mass of mankind, any farther 
than we can improve the physical frame. In other words, they 
believe that physical education is the basis of all human im- 
provement. ‘They suppose that the great work of human 
redemption, in Christ Jesus, both contemplated and included, 
the whole inan — physical as well as moral — the former as 
a means, and the latter as an end. 

None will deny, it is true, that you may engraft a better 
tree upon an inferior stem, but this will never produce any 
permanent amelioration of the whole stock. 

On the subject of food, mankind are strangely divided, both 
in practice and theory. Some watch, with trembling anxiety, 
from meal to meal, every mouthful swallowed by themselves 
or their children. Some go to the other extreme, and eat and 
drink at hap-hazard ; and even maintain that this is the wisest 
course. for the present and the future. From some we hear 
much about simplicity in our meats and drinks ; others eat, if 
they can get them, fifty sorts at a meal ; the more the better. 
Some, again, live on the apothecary’s shop; while others re- 
fuse all medicine, even when prescribed by the physician. 

It is a little singular, however, that of all these classes, there 
is not one individual, who ever trains a lamb, or a calf, or a pig, 
on any of these principles. If his object is to improve his 
domestic animals, he selects that which according to his own 
judgment, is the most appropriate food; not with a morbid 
anxiety, but with coolness and fixed principle. Not only the 
quality but the quantity are attended to. If the animal is sick, 
he does not force down food, but suffers him to abstain till his 
appetite is restored, or if necessary, he gives him medicine. 
In regard to food, drink, and medicine, he consults indeed his 
own judgment ; but where that fails, he is willing to correct it 
by the experience of others. 

When we shall have learned that a sound mind and a sound 
body usually accompany each other, and our practice shall 
harmonize with our principles, the due preparation of our 
food will be deemed as important a point in the education of 
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a child, as it now is in the education of a puppy or a pig. 
Then will cookery, as a means, indirectly, of forming human 
character, be deemed worthy of attention and study. Then 
will that which has a bearing on the »prospects of the individ- 
ual, for eternity as well as time, become a matter of conse- 
quence in the work of education,~instead of being, as now, 
universally overlooked. 

The only question which remains, then, is, on whom shall 
this work devolve, on males or females? In my own opinion, 
on the latter ; and for the following reasons. 

The whole physical structure of the female sex, as well as 
their obvious destination, clearly indicates that they are form- 
ed for employments which require less strength — less mus- 
cular exertion — than males. — Still they have about an equal 
number of muscles ; and these and their vital and other organs 
demand exercise as well as those of males. Nay, experience 
seems to show that without it, they suffer as much, if not 
more than men. 

But if woman is denied by custom, the privilege of out-of- 
door exercises, either in the field or garden, and if she is to 
regard the preparation of food, — the art of cookery, — as 
beneath her station and dignity, what is she to do? How is 
she to maintain her health? Shall she travel abroad? Or 
shall she engage, within doors, in gymnastic and calisthenic 
exercises ? Or shall she be furnished with mechanical occu- 
pation? Either of these would withdraw her as much from 
the society of her children as the common household employ- 
ments; probably more so. 

It is curious to observe how we are sometimes driven, after 
all our erial and Utopian wanderings, to the sober decisions 
of plain unsophisticated good sense. This has decided for 
ages, in most enlightened nations, that woman, as a general 
rule in families, shall perform the cooking ; or at least that it 
shall be done under her eye and direction. 

It is true, that the whole art and practice of preparing hu- 
man food needs to undergo a thorough reformation. But can 
the work be better and more speedily accomplished by taking it 
out of the hands of woman? Is she incompetent to the study 
of chemistry and anatomy, and physiology, and political and 
domestic economy? Would the art have made greater advan- 
ces, hitherto, had it been in the hands of the other sex ? 

There is an additional reason, perhaps, why females — 
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mothers especially — should have the charge of this branch of 
household economy. Every mother, so far as she can be, is 
undoubtedly the best instructer of her own children. But 
there is no better place in which to instruct daughters in chem- 
istry, as well as in several other branches, than the kitchen. 
It is a laboratory ; and is exactly adapted to the wants of 
every early teacher. ‘The absence of a more scholastic array 
of retorts, and receivers, and specimens in botany and anatomy 
and natural history, is nothing against it; but quite in its favor. 
Man, it may be said, could be the teacher here as well as 
woman ; but it is doubtful whether man will ever possess, 
generally, the highest qualifications of an infantile teacher. 

e may come, then, to the conclusion that the important 
art of preparing food, is an employment eminently conducive 
to female health and happiness ; and that if her’s be the task 
of moulding human character, her’s emphatically so, it is to 
control and direct and improve the art of cookery. It involves, 
ordinarily, no strength of body or powers of mind to which she 
is not adequate ; nor any moral responsibilities which she is 
either unable or unwilling to sustain. It involves no mystery 
or knowledge, which is beyond her capacity. 

She is as susceptible, as I have already intimated, of thorough 
instruction in natural science —chemistry, botany, anatomy, 
physiology, — as the other sex. She is equally able to appre- 
ciate the truth of the great principles of cookery. It requires 
no remarkable effort of the mental powers to understand that 
the legitimate province of the cook is to increase the quantity, 
or improve the quality of the food which is submitted to his 
hands ; and that to bestow labor where neither of these ends 
can be expected, is wasteful of time, and of course ‘sinful. 
That the change of a bland and wholesome article of food 
like milk, into one more doubtful, or into one obviously much 
worse, and involving an actual loss of nutritious substance, as 
in making cheese, is treasonable to human health and happi- 
ness. ‘That all time spent in preparing gravies, and sauces, 
and spices, and condiments ;—— in short, any thing which, as 
was before said, adds nothing to quality or quantity of nutritious 
matter, is a crime of the same general nature. ‘That the for- 
mation of all jellies, and preserves, and sweetmeats, and 
pastes, and the processes of defrauding the teeth, by beating 
and bruising, and macerating articles which ought, in prefer- 
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ance, to be masticated, and the preparation of all drinks but 
water, come under the same sentence of condemnation. 

Nor will it be said that there is any difficulty, on the other 
hand, of understanding that in proportion as bread becomes 
insipid by overrising, it is not only less palatable, but is attend- 
ed with a loss of that saccharine substance which constitutes 
its life and nutriment. That flour bread, especially when 
newly baked, is more apt to form a paste in the stomach, than 
bread one day old, and made of unbolted meal. That the 
boiling of many vegetable substances proves the means of de- 
veloping saccharine substance, and thus renders them more diges- 
tible as well as more nutritious. That fatty substances, of all 
kinds, are more difficult of digestion than the lean or muscular 

arts of animals. That children require no animal food at 
all ; and that above all, spices and gravies are absolute poison 
to them. That fruits, of almost all kinds, are very difficult of 
digestion, and that their skins, seeds, &c., are positively indi- 
gestible ; and that there is no subject requiring more oversight 
and discretion on the part of parents and those who attend to 
the physical wants of the young, than this. 

Nor does it require any other experiments in chemistry, than 
what may be easily performed in the kitchen, to show the dan- 
ger of putting acid substances in the common red earthen pots, 
glazed with an oxyde of lead, which produces a poisonous com- 
bination that has in two months swept tens and scores of inhabit- 
ants to the tomb, and threatened the depopulation of a whole 
village or neighborhood. 

These, and a thousand other things of the same general char- 
acter, connected with the art of cookery, are as obviously within 
the reach of female capabilities, as those of the other sex. | see 
no reason, therefore, why woman may not safely be the arbiter 
of thechild’s destiny, in this respect, as well as in others. Nay, 
more ; when she shall be awakened to the importance of phys- 
ical education in all its branches and bearings, I do not believe 
her known benevolence will suffer her to surrender this portion 
of her high prerogative to other hands ; except at the demands 
of physical force ; and happily the day of brute force has gone 
by. Man is the head of the animal creation, indeed; but 
woman, though neither an angel nor a slave, is his friend, his 
help-meet, his companion ; in most respects his equal. 

Ona former occasion,* I have endeavored to show that females 
ought to be trained universally, to the art of attending the 


* See article in the July number. 
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sick. I would now insist with equal earnestness, that they all 
ought, without exception, to be taught the important art of 
cookery. Nay, more, I believe that this art ought to be ex- 
alted to a science ; and taught — if not in every seminary — 
at least in every one of those places which sometimes better 
deserve the name, domestic circles. I believe, moreover, that 
when a thorough knowledge of chemistry and physiology shall 
be as widely diffused among all ranks and classes of mankind, 
as reading and writing now are, and those to whom is allotted 
the business of preparing our food shall be taught to think, 
improvements will be made in this important art, which none 
of us have ever for one moment contemplated ; — improve- 
ments, too, which will work vital changes not orily in the face 
but the more intimate structure of society. I will not say that 
our schools and seminaries — usually so called — should take 
up this subject at once ; perhaps there is not yet the necessa- 
ry preparation of the public sentiment. I will not say that 
professorships of cookery ought to be provided and richly en- 
dowed. But I will say that this great subject deserves the 
immediate and thorough consideration of every friend of hu- 
man happiness, even though he should be stigmatized as an 
epicure, when he ought to be applauded as the decided advo- 
cate of universal temperance. W.A.A. 


TO A YOUNG BRIDE. 


Ou, young and lovely bride, watch well the first moments 
when your will conflicts with his, to whom God and society 
have given the control. Reverence his wishes even when 
you do not his opintons. Opportunities enough willarise for the 
expression of your independence, to which he will gladly ac- 
cede, without a contest for trifles. ‘The beautiful independence 
that soars over and conquers an irritable temper is higher than 
any other. So surely as you believe faults of temper are be- 
neath prayer and self-examination, you are on dangerous 
ground ; a fountain will spring up on your household hearth, of 
bitter and troubled waters. Mrs C. Giiman. 
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LUCIUS STORRS. 
[Translated from poetry into prose. ] 


‘Genius! thou gift of Heaven! thou light divine! 
Amid what dangers art thou doomed to shine !’ 


SorRowFvL, but true, is it that the most brilliant genius is 
no safeguard against temptation and sin, and that godlike tal- 
ents, unless armed with the sword and shield of virtue and 
Christian faith, are liable to become the very instruments of 
moral destruction to their possessor. The energy of purpose, 
the unshrinking confidence, which results from a consciousness 
of great intellectual power, impels him into scenes of seduc- 
tive influence, and brings him into the society of evil, designing, 
and crafty men. 

At the age of twenty years, my friend Lucius Storrs found 
himself thrown upon the wide world of human action, just es- 
caped with high honor from the constraints of college life, the 
object of general admiration for both mental and bodily endow- 
ments, strong in a conscience hitherto unviolated, urged for- 
ward by the mighty impulses of youth and genius. It was 
now his duty to select his business for life, — and his numer- 
ous friends were impatient to know his choice, anticipating a 
bright, rapid, and successful career in whatever profession he 
should prefer to labor. He paused long and reflected deeply. 

Trade he rejected, as furnishing no scope to genius. 
The law opened a field wide as his wishes, — but he fancied 
that he had too much conscience for a lawyer, — 


* For who could plead, if unapproved the cause.’ 


Medicine ? ‘'Throw physic to the dogs’ —thought he, ‘ I 
cannot cramp my genius over a pestle and mortar!’ The dis- 
ciples of Asculapius were too dismal and doubting for him. 
As to divinity, he could not think of that, having no creed of 
his own, and regarding theological differences and disputes as 
wild dreams and shadow-fightings. The army was not open 
to his ambition. And so he hesitated, — delayed, — doubted. 

Lucius was of a speculative turn, and loved to bewilder his 
own brain and the brains of his associates, by raising questions, 
advancing new and strange theories, and advocating paradoxes. 
He was a great disclaimer against the troublesome, and as he 
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said, unphilosophic restraints of statutes for the prevention of 
crime, or the compulsion of good conduct: not that he advo- 
cated vice and licentiousness, but because the law ought to be 
within us instead of without, and there can be no virtue in any 
course of conduct that is enforced ; 
‘ Thus looked he proudly on the vulgar crew, 
Whom statutes govern and whom fears subdue.’ 

This tendency to dig about and loosen the corner stones in 
the great temple of truth, was the means of collecting around 
him a society of sceptical, free-thinking, heartless men, who 
sought a shield for vicious indulgence, and were ready to find 
it in the speculations of Lucius, although they knew that in his 
private life and principles, (so far as they were symbolised 
by action,) he was serious, moral, and severe. 

During this period of his career he undertook the labors 
of authorship. He commenced a tragedy, and so far as it 
went, it bore the impress of genius, — but it was left unfinish- 
ed. The labor was too wearisome — his thoughts outran his 
pen, — his mind travelled too fast for his body, — and he 
could not wait to complete the drama. He wrote sermons, or 
rather moral essays, — but he could not preach them himself, 
— and no one acquainted with his creed, or rather his want of 
a fixed belief, would dare either to read or preach them. A 
thousand things were begun, — partly carried on, and thrown 
aside, — fragments: and this while his mind was ever on the 
wing, was ever toiling, — his efforts were inconstant, desulto- 
ry, and fruitless : — his thoughts, 


‘ Though ever working could no centre find.’ 


How many young men in like manner waste their time and 
talents in these revels of imagination ;— gazing with a lover’s 
hope and delight on the vision of success and distinction, but 
shrinking from the wearisome distance that separates the end 
from the beginning, —the harvest from the seed-sowing. 
Thus have I seen a little child plant its seed in the hope of 
beholding a speedy display of blossom and fruit, and then, im- 
patient at the slow process of vegetation, dig up again and 
again the germ to see if it had sprouted. _ 

Amongst the families visited by Lucius, was one which he 
found peculiarly attractive. Within its modest enclosure he 
discovered a being who seemed formed and fitted for his love, 
and whose young, innocent, and beautiful countenance was to 
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him the ‘ book of life,’ wherein he read most delightful passa- 
ges. But alas! Anna was poor, and Lucius was not rich, — 
and so he was condemned to silent admiration and patient 
waiting ; — for a man without a profession, although a genius, 
cannot so easily support a wife, as he can ‘see visions and 
dream dreams.’ Each of the lovers comprehended the 
feelings of the other, — and both acquiesced in the imperious 
though unpleasant necessity of deferring the hour of mutual 
confidence. 

A middle-aged male friend, belonging to that ill-natured 
class, ‘ old-bachelors,’ though himself far from ill-tempered, 
became warmly attached to Lucius, and by close sympathy in 
tastes and modes of thinking, as well as by the easy fortune 
with which he was blessed, became an exceedingly agreea- 
ble associate. 

The friend was a cool, cautious sceptic, — by some consid- 
ered a Deist, by others an Atheist, — by all a dangerous man. 
But he was a wit, a bon-vivant, an excellent debater, the own- 
er of a fine library, and he sought Lucius’s society: so that 
Lucius could scarcely escape the attachment which grew 
between them. There was a striking contrast in their charac- 
ters — but it was of itself an attraction. While one suspected 
mankind and disbelieved in the principles of honor or virtue, 
the other most warmly defended his fellow-men, and 
* Reasoned still 
Of the soul’s prowess and the subject will; 


Of virtue’s beauty, and of honor's force, 
And a warm zeal gave life to his discourse.’ 


Meantime, (sad comment on the force of his opinions !) 
William, the elder friend, now arrived at the ripe age of fifty, 
married a blooming beauty of twentyone, and renounced the 
icy bliss of single-blessedness. Poor Edward regarded this 
step as the death-blow to his intimacy, -— the ‘ end all’ to his 
favorite discussions. But he was mistaken. William still 
loved to argue, and his newly married wife, ‘ by playful speech 
and smile,’ added zest to their debates, so that the intimacy 
was not in the least interrupted by Hymen. Well would it 
have been for Lucius, had William relaxed the bond of 
friendship and admitted him less often into his family. 

In the domestie circle of William, the course of procedure 
was something like this — 
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‘ the friends together read, 
Till books a cause for disputation led ; 
Debate then followed’ 


till William put himself fairly to sleep : 


‘ Then as the friend reposed, the younger pair 
Sat down to cards, and played beside his chair.’ 


Frequent evening walks, and other excursions for pleasure 
were resorted to, at which, as William was indolent and fond of 
rest, he again and again compelled Lucius to take his place, 
and act as gallant to Emily. 

In their discussions, the superior powers of Lucius’s mind 
could not but appear to the young wife as plainly as did his 
nobler person. William was old, careless, slovenly ; he wore a 
wig, he was apt to let his beard remain unshaven, and his dress 
was not unfrequently soiled and shabby ; — but, above all, he 
slept in his chair after dinner with his mouth open, and some- 
times snored ! Lucius was faultlessly neat and tasteful, — ever 
alive with attention and activity, with both person and mind 
from the choicest mould of favoring Nature,—and by simi- 
larity of feelings and equality of age, far better suited to be a 
companion for Emily, than was her husband. She could not, 
or rather did not, avoid drawing comparisons between the two 
friends, nor sighing at the difference she discovered. ‘This 
was wrong — it was domestic treason, to think voluntarily of 
such things ; — but fatally for her happiness, she was guilty 
of the crime. ‘The consequence was that she loved Lucius. 

A sick friend at a distance sent for her husband, and Wil- 
liam departed, leaving Emily to the care of Lucius, and Lu- 
cius to the hospitality of Emily. In his absence, Lucius 
waiked and played, and read, with Emily as usual. But it 
was impossible for them, situated as they were, and destitute 
as both of them were of firm religious principles, to avoid be- 
traying and communicating their mutual passion. 

The record of this event must not be written. 

‘ Painful it is to dwell on deeds of shame ; — 
The trying day was past, — another came, 


The third was all remorse, confusion, dread, 
And, (all too late) the fallen hero fled.’ 


Lucius had relied upon his honor as a protection, — but 
he found to his horror and everlasting agony, that honor could 
not sustain him under the pressure of temptation, and the dis- 
covery drove him away from the scene of his guilt. 
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William returned, and in the absence of Lucius, and the 
sadness of Emily, discovered all that had transpired in his ab- 
sence. But he still retained his constitutional coolness; and 
thus wrote to his treacherous friend : — 

‘I cannot forgive you: I will not fight, nor will I subject 
you to legal vengeance. I will bear my misery as the fruit 
of my folly, and leave you to the punishment of a remorse 
that can never die ; — to your loss of virtue, fame, peace, and 
purity :— to be the victim of wicked praise, and virtuous scorn.’ 

Lucius was completely broken down by this dereliction from 
duty, this humiliating proof that his boasted firmness of princi- 
ple, was like the spider’s web in the hour of trial. He became 
an object of his own scorn: he desired, yet shrunk from death, 
fearing either to live or die : and his bosom was agitated with 
a tempest of pdssions unquenchable as the fires of hell. But 
no repentance reached him: his heart did not melt with pious 
sorrow: he bowed not himself for pardon before that God 
whom he had offended, though had he so done 

—‘in his Father’s house an humble guest, 
He would have found forgiveness, comfort, rest.’ 

He flew to other crimes for consolation, and sought by in- 
toxication, to drown remorse in oblivion. In vain! The 
fleeting joys of the wine-cup only added tenfold misery to his 
sober hours, and increased the stings ofconscience. He sought 
the society of the irreligious, the gay ; and by tasking his intellect 
in support of the theories of falsehood and infidelity, labored 
without success, to stop the gnawing of the vulture in his 
heart. He felt, even when others by his eloquence were per- 
suaded that man is but the helpless weed upon the onward 
billows of destiny — he felt that it was not so, — but that his 
present guilt and wretchedness were the harvest of his own 
deliberate and sinful sowing. 

His course downward was rapid and terrible. His little 
property was soon squandered away, his health went with his 
money and good name, to ruin, and at last, for a debt of infa- 
my, he was thrown into jail,— where by day and by night, 
he was haunted by the ghost of his murdered innocence, fair 
fame and bright prospects, and by all those terrible visions 
with which a vivid imagination and a conscience ‘set on fire 
of hell,’ people the chambers of a guilty heart. 

But pride, —which fell with Satan into the very abyss of 
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perdition, — pride still survived in the mind of Lucius Storrs. 
After having lain long in prison, he was, by some unknown 
friend, discharged. Moved by his proud spirit, he set on foot 
the most searching inquiries respecting the quarter from which 
he obtained relief. His search was successful. 


‘He traced the friend whom he had wronged before.’ 


It was William, whose charity had opened the dungeon of the 
prison. 
‘This was too much ; both aided and advised 
By one who shunned him, pitied, and despised, 
He bore it not; ’t was a deciding stroke, 
And on his reason like a torrent broke !’ 


He became, and for a long time remained, a furious madman. 

Gradually, however, his phrenzy subsided into calm insani- 
ty, ‘ to playful folly, and to causeless joy,’ the ease and silly 
good-nature of a weak-minded child. He was then suffered 
to ramble at large as a harmless idiot, whose guardianship was 
a needless trouble. He now survives, the alternate play-fellow 
and butt of the village boys. Occasionally he meets his once 
loved Anna, and listens to her voice, and looks upon her sweet 
face with an anxious countenance, and gleams of broken ration- 
ality, as though half remembering the object of his early and 
innocent love ; 


‘ He stands enwrapt, the half known voice to hear, 
And starts, half conscious, at the falling tear.’ 

It is a most painful spectacle, — this transient and vain 
struggle of the soul to escape from its ruin and desolation, and 
recover once more its former authority: So also is it sad to 
witness the noiseless but deep and consuming woe of that fair 
girl, who has continued to love even while she has lamented 
the wreck of character and hope in Lucius, and who now 
mourns over his madness like a mother for an idiot child. 

The maniac now and then wanders (not unwatched) from 
the village, with a countenance of sorrow and desolation, 
— as if to hide his woes from human observation. But his. 
ordinary mood is that of wild cheerfulness, and his favorite 
employment is the sports of childhood. You may see him 
bending down his splendid form to spin a top, or shoot a mar-- 
ble, or throw a ball ; you may hear his manly voice shouting’ 
to his little playmates: and sigh to reflect, that that form and 
voice belong to one who, not along ago, displayed a genius so’ 
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brilliant as to excite universal admiration and lofty hopes. 
Amidst this wreck of talent and of hope, written as it were in 
the language of ruin, may we read the momentous truth, that 
the pride of intellect, unarmed with weapons from the armory 
of God, is no security against the assaults of vice, — and that 
the departure from virtue of a cultivated mind is followed by 
unquenchable remorse, — when 


‘——night and day have their alternate woes 
That baffle pleasure and that mock repose, 
Till to despair and anguish is consigned 
The wreck and ruin of a noble mind.’ 


THE ALAMEDA OF SANTIAGO, THE CAPITAL OF 
CHILE. 


AN ODD LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 


Tue Alameda is to the people of Santiago what the Com- 
mon is to the Bostonians, and they may well be proud of it ; 
for few cities can boast of a better or more beautiful public 
walk. The Alameda runs east and west through nearly the 
centre of the city — it is eleven cuadras, or squares long and 
one square wide — in it there are six rows of very tall and 
straight poplar trees — between the walks of which there are 
three rows. There is a stream of water running through a 
channel of a yard in width, made of brick work plastered over 
to resemble stone ; there is a sufficient declivity to give the 
water a quick motion, which makes an agreeable ripple, without 
being loud enough to drown conversation. In the Alameda, it 
being so long and there being no houses at the ends to stop 
the current of air, there is generally a gentle breeze and the 
water, whichis melted snow, brought by a canal at considerable 
expense from the foot of snow-capt mountains which are ever 
in sight, serves to cool the atmosphere, so that in the warmest 
days of summer this is the resort of those who feel the heat 
oppressive in their houses and places of business. The walks 
are nicely graveled and are watered every Sunday morning by 
the watermen of the city ; — every two or three rods there are 
convenient seats formed like sofas without backs, that will ac- 
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commodate from four to six persons ; these seats are usually 
filled with pretty ladies, particularly in the afternoons of Sunday 
and Monday, these being gala days. 

The Santiaguinas or ladies of Santiago, are very pretty, 
and are very fond of dress. Lord Byron had not been in the 
Alameda of Santiago, when he said the gaditanas or ladies of 
Cadiz were the only handsome ladies in the world ; however, 
my lord would have had but a sad time of it had he sojourned 
in Santiago, as their principal amusement is dancing. ° 

The Alameda of a Sunday afternoon is truly an enviable 
spot, the seats filled with handsome ladies without bonnets, and 
dressed in all the colors of the rainbow, but with great taste ; 
-he principal walks full to overflowing, with young beaux, who, 
by-the-by, are dressed in the extreme of the French fashion ; — 
_in the more retired parts are the elderly persons, taking ices 
and other refreshments ; of which there isalways an abundance 
hawked about for sale ; — and though last not least, the splen- 
did equipages which line the streets on each side of the Ala- 
meda, whose owners, if young persons, are promenading in 
the beautiful walks, or if elderly, are sitting in their carriages, 
in the shade caused by the trees, enjoying the cool afternoon, 
conversing with their friends as they pass near them, and thus 
reaping all the benefit of this public place of amusement with- 
out being obliged to go through all the formula of dress, &c, 
which would be necessary if they appeared on foot. 

The President, General Pietro, in full dress, usually visits 
the Alameda on Sundays and Mondays, with the secretaries 
of his cabinet and such officers as wish to accompany him, — 
his handsome coach with its four black horses, postillions, foot- 
men and escort of forty or fifty hussars, looks more like the 
equipage of a prince than that of a republican president. 
This coach with all its appendages goes to and fro in the street, 
always keeping parallel with His Excellency while he is 
walking in the Alameda. He is frequently attended by some 
of the foreign diplomatic agents. 

The view alone from this delightful place is almost worth a 
voyage round Cape Horn. ‘The snow covered Andes tower- 
ing above the clouds with their richly silvered tops, appear as 
though they were not more than a mile distant, but the trav- 
eller is apparently as far from them after proceeding fifteen or 
twenty miles as when he started! Snow made brilliant by 
the sun is the highest visible object, beneath the blue sky ; 
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then appear the long, thin, etherial clouds partially intercept- 
ing our view of the mountains, like the finest of lace thrown 
over a beautiful face, tending to soften the features and make 
it look still more beautiful. Our attention is next attracted by 
the green shrubbery on the sides of the mountains and hills in 
our more immediate neighborhood,—then to the cultivated cha- 
cras or fields —then to the orange and lemon trees with blossoms 
and ripe fruit on the same tree; —and at last we come again 
to the sofas of the Alameda, to that attraction, woman! which 
we gaze upon with more delight than all the previously de- 
scribed wonders of God’s creation, thanking Him most fervently 
for having given us such a blessing. 
Boston, Sept. 15, 1834. Caros. 


THE PENOBSCOT. 


Tue Penobscot, —my heart leaps at the very name! 
But when I tell you that on its banks is the spot of my birth, 
that the sound of its waters was the evening lullaby of my 
early childhood — and that I have played alone upon its brink 
before our cottage door, many a long summer afternoon — 
you will not wonder at my enthusiasm. The Indian’s ‘ birchen 
canoe’, was then almost constantly gliding along on its surface ; 
an object always interesting to look upon, and calculated to 
awaken the fancy and soften the heart. ‘The Indians say, that 
formerly, they could navigate its waters with ease, as the 
stream, before the white man cleared away the forests, ran up 
as well as down; but now they are often seen carrying their 
canoes on their shoulders past the rapids, which are somewhat 
numerous and difficult to ascend. 

Although the poor red men are fast fading away before the 
power and rapid prosperity of the whites ; they still hold pos- 
session, of the beautiful islands with which their native stream 
abounds. ‘They still glide over its ample surface and mingle 
their plaintive song with the dash of its loved waters. I could 
not but look upon those huge oaks and elms, (the native 
growth of those islands) whose wide spread branches over- 
looked the glassy surface of the still, deep water, as the 
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relics of antiquity ; and imagine them replete with thrilling 
incidents in the history of the red men of the forest. My 
companion, who loves to indulge my romance, remarked, 
‘what beautiful summer residences they must have been for 
the chieftains of olden time!’ and selected one of the finest 
as a spot suited for the scene of an Indian tale. Doubtless 
many an Indian maiden’s heart, has beat gaily in her bosom 
as she pushed her light skiff from the shore and joined the 
chase with her companions; and many an Indian bride has 
here been wooed and won by some young brave warrior chief. 

The Penobscot resembles somewhat the Connecticut as far 
up as Old-Town, but as you advance above this place, the 
Connecticut cannot bear a comparison with it. He who has 
not been above Old-Town knows nothing of the beauty and 
grandeur of its scenery. Here the islands begin to invite the 
gaze of the traveller, and the river widens out to display them 
on its bosom. We were told that there are about three hun- 
dred such islands, varying from the size of an acre to that of 
several hundred acres. We saw one, a mile at least in length, 
and the river at the same place appeared to be a mile and a 
half in width. The river varies much in width as well as in 
depth and smoothness. Sometimes it is compressed within 
the compass of twenty rods, and comes tumbling furiously 
along, as if angry with the rocks which lay across its pathway ; 
at other times it looks like a vast polished mirror faithfully re- 
flecting every feature of the surrounding scenery. 

The country above Old-Town is very level, and the roads 
excellent ; a recommendation which cannot be given of many 
portions of this State. ‘The military station at Houlton has 
been the chief cause of the completion of a good road at this 
early date. 

Strangers often visit Bangor, ‘the rising city of the East,’ 
but they ought to go up the Penobscot valley for fifty or a 
hundred miles farther, if they would see the country in all its 
wildness and promise and beauty. S. F. W. 
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A DREAM OF LIFE. 


i I wAp a strange and thrilling dream, — 

a Before me flowed a dark broad stream ; 
But spots of sunlight oft would play 
Its surface o’er — yet brief their stay. 
Its current now runs smooth below, 
And now impetuous was its flow. 


#- Upon this tide a motley throng, 
+ All tending downward, swept along. 
A flaunting ship would pass me now — 
And, following close, an humbler prow, 
} Came song and mirth as one swept by, 
¢ The other wafted forth a sigh. 


Here floating onward, side by side, 

. Two barks would gaily by me glide ; 

Another glance — and one was gone — 
The other floated on alone. 

- And many a barge, all gay and bright, 
Sunk suddenly before my sight. 


{ Far down the stream a rock rose dark, 
And on it shattered every bark. 
a And all around that distant speck 
Were shadows — silence — gloomy wreck ! 
That stream was life -- and man the bark, 
And death the rock that rose so dark! 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Mvcuis said at the present day of the influence which woman 
may exert, in forming and elevating our national character. 
As feeble as her intellect is generally supposed to be, and few 
as are her metital resources, there are many who maintain that 
she ought to cone forward and engage fearlessly in every ef- 
fort to do good; and who affirm that on her efforts depend 
chiefly the success of their labor. 

Ifsuch be the influence which woman may and ought to 
exert, and if at least equal aid be expected of her in the ad- 
vancement of every good and noble enterprise, how important 
is it, that she be qualified for her sphere of action, and rendered 
worthy of the station she must fill. It is not expected, nor 
indeed is it possible, in the present state of society, that every 
female should go through with a collegiate course of study 
before entering upon her peculiar duties. But it is very de- 
sirable, it is absolutely necessary, for the benefit of all, that 
some of her sex should be thoroughly educated, and that the 
minds of the majority should be disciplined by severer studies 
than are at present generally pursued. 

I know the idea prevails to some extent, that to give our 
sex a thorough education would unfit them for domestic du- 
ties. A more erroneous idea cannot exist. It is not real 
knowledge which injures woman ; it is rather the superficial 
manner in which she is educated, and the affectation of what 
she does not possess. ‘The words of the poet apply to both 
Sexes, 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 


Who ever heard of a well educated female who did not 
make a good wife, a good mother, and a useful member of so- 
ciety. It may be said in reply to this, that well educated la- 
dies are scarce. ‘True, they are ; but there are instances suf- 
ficient to show us how their talents are applied, and to encour- 
age us in the hope, that the same attainments in others would 
effect similar results. 

It has been said that gifted women sometimes affect a su- 
periority to their husbands. If any jealousy exists in this par- 
ticular, it is utterly unfounded. Show me a woman justly 
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chargeable with this fault, and I will show you one who, to a 
superficial education, unites neither the ordinary capacity, nor 
discernment of her sex. Any sensible woman knows, that her 
place is neither above nor below her husband, and if she errs 
she is careful to err on the right side; and she feels it a 


privilege to treat him always with respect. Instances can be 


gr apt where men of inferior minds, have been sustained 
y the superior management of a gifted wife, in a station they 
could not otherwise have filled with any degree of credit to 
themselves, or satisfaction to their employers ; and that, too, 
without the least appearance of assumption on the part of the 
wife. Woman is not a selfish being. There are abundant 
proofs everywhere around us, of her disinterestedness ; and 
she asks for knowledge, not to gratify her vanity, but chiefly 
to enlarge and deepen the streams of her benevolence. She 
would cultivate her mental powers, and thus widen her influ- 
ence, that she might make others better and happier around her. 
She would go hand in hand with the gifted and the noble of 
the other sex, in all their efforts to bless mankind. Knowing 
her weakness, she feels the need of that power which knowl- 
edge imparts, to make her efforts in elevating the human 
character, more efficient. Yes, woman must, and would do 
much. But I ask again, must she not be qualified for the 
sphere of usefulness which the public voice assignsto her ? The 
pale and the press loudly proclaim her responsibilities. Let 

er then be furnished with means to obtain a solid education, 
such as will form a proper basis for a noble, a persevering, 
and a useful character: and let her build upon this founda- 
tion, such a structure as her time and privileges allow. 

The study of the abstruse sciences has been objected to, as 
unsuitable for the formation of the female mind ; but there is 
not the slightest reason for such an opinion. Surely, if her 
mind is naturally weaker and more changeable than that of 
the other sex, she needs discipline that shall strengthen it, 
and she needs too, the knowledge that shall unfold all its mys- 
teries and intricate windings, and that shall help her to bring 
out all the treasures of thought and of feeling, which might 
otherwise remain dormant forever. If she really possess 
mental vigor equal to the other sex, (and it cannot be proved, 
as it has been already said, that she does not, until she has en- 


joyed equal privileges for the forming of a strong and discrim- 


wating mind,) why should she not be allowed to cultivate the 
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powers of her mind to the same extent? Mathematical and 
metaphysical studies should enter into the ordinary education 
of every female. As a wife and mother, she will feel the un- 
told value of their aid, if she never moves beyond the 
walls of her own dwelling. In her domestic relations, she has 
oft repeated calls for the exercise of the highest traits of mor- 
al character, strengthened by-mental culture; and with her 
present resources, it is a wonder that she does not more fre- 
quently fail in the performance of her arduous duties. She 
must possess not only the knowledge to devise, and wisdom to 
execute, and discrimination to survey the secret springs of ac- 
tion, but patience that never tires, — firmness that never wav- 
ers — perseverance and mildness that shall never falter or grow 
weary, and powers of endurance such as only woman needs. 
Man occasionally is called to sustain such a character ; woman, 
as a wife and mother, always. Must there not, then, be uni- 
ted with piety in woman, much of mental discipline ? — The 
injurious impression that a superficial education is all that 
woman needs must be corrected. Let mathematics and meta- 
physics be the basis of a young lady’s education, and she will 
then improve by every subsequent exercise of her mental pow- 
ers. ‘That levity and changeableness of character, so often 
attributed to woman, is perhaps owing entirely to the manner 
in which she is educated. We need seminaries of learning 
which shall embrace all the privileges that our colleges furnish, 
and which shall be solely under the guidance of females of 
high moral and intellectual attainments. The already half 
enlightened state of the public mind on this subject, permits us 
to hope, that such seminaries will soon be established, and 
that thoroughly educated females will be found to give them a 
character equal to that of the best institutions of the day. Let 
then, those females who, by any toil and sacrifice, can be cor- 
rectly instructed in the general course of study pursued in our 
best colleges, earnestly avail themselves of their uncommon 
privilege. Let them, then, devote themselves to the educa- 
tion of their sex. We have even now, ladies among us, who 
are qualified to superintend such seminaries, but there are fey, 
if any, who do not need a more critical knowledge of the scien- 
ces to engage as instructors. A Willard, a Beecher, a Child, 
and a Sigourney, have done much to raise the standard of fe- 
male attainments ; but we want many others who shall tread 
in their footsteps, and improve upon their example. 
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Were it not for the deep interest woman is beginning to 
feel in everything which relates to the improvement of mind 
and morals throughout our republic, we might tremble for the 
institutions of our country. But she will be at her post, if the 
hour of trial comes — and she may have it in her power to 
avert the impending evil. She may now be training up 
another Washington, who shall save his country from the po- 
litical and moral evils which already are felt to an alarming 
extent, and which may ere long throw a chilling blight over 
our national prosperity. | 

Let us not be discouraged at the obstacles which now im- 
pede our progress. If much is demanded of us — much in 
proportion to our privileges — let us not sit down dishearten- 
ed and inactive, but let us nobly meet those demands and en- 
gage heart and hand in every good work. We can educate 
ourselves. A Franklin did it, —and woman may emulate his 
example. Experience and observation shall assist in teaching 
us the philosophy of the mind, — the example of the Roman 
and Spartan women — firmness and intrepidity,—and the mem- 
ory of the mother of Washington shall prompt us to fulfil all 
our sacred obligations. 


S. F. W. 


TO ——. 


Gop bless thee lady, may thy path 
Be strew’d for aye, with flowers, 
Unfolding each successive day, 
And cheered by sun and showers ; 
But should the therns of life appear, 
Instead of power to wound, 
May they but whisper, ‘ ’t is not here 
True happiness is found.’ 
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THE GIRL WHO WAS MARRIED TO THE MAN SHE 
DID NOT LIKE. 


Our village has certainly produced an unusua: number of remarkable 
personages, considering it is such a little place. Ido not exactly know the 
number of miles it contains, but it goes to the further side of Shanobee-hill 
south, to the end of the Tacher-swamp on the west, to the pine forest on 
the north, and to the middle of the great pond on the east. Any one who 
would take the trouble to ride round in it, (no heavy trouble either, when 
the weather is fine, for the roads are excellent — being repaired every spring 
after the snow is gone) and look at the before named hill, swamp, forest, 
and pond, might form a satisfactory estimate of its size. 

Many extraordinary persons have at different times appeared in our vil- 
lage, how many, the time would fail me to enumerate. It is singular that a 
spot thus distinguished, should hitherto have attained so little celebrity in a 
world whose susceptibilities are all awake to the curious and wonderful — 
but itis a little out of the way, and the world has probably, found other 
things to think of. 

One of our remarkable personages was Phebe Felt, relict of Ensign Solo- 
mon Felt, the shoemaker and mender, who died many years ago. Duri 
the last few years of her life 1 saw her frequently, and with the history 
of her early life have become perfectly familiar, and therefore hope no 
one may question the truth of this tale, as [ had it directly from my third 
cousin Hannah Barnum, whohad it from the widow Jeremy, her moth- 
er’s aunt, who had it from old Mrs Titcomb, mother to the Colonel, who is 
our head-singer and first militia officer. She, again, had it from Major Hun- 
tington the blacksmith long since deceased, in consequence of a rheumatic 
fever, who finally, received the account, by means of two or three of his 
friends, directly from the four Miss Babcocks’ spinsters, who heard it from 
the lips of Captain Patch, the tailor, who was next door neighbor to Phebe 
Felt. Having thus taken unwearied pains to trace this story to its source, 
and feeling perfectly satisfied in my own mind as to its authenticity, I hope 
it may be received with due credence as unquestionable matter of fact, for 
very few people read a tale which they suppose to be fictitious, with the in- 
terest which they feel ina story which is warranted to be true. 

The first time I ever saw Phebe Felt was at my aunt Barnum’s. It was 
a snowy day and my home was distant from the school, so I went there to 
dine with Hannah, who attended school with me. While we were dining, 
Phebe Felt came in, and my aunt with true hospitality invited her to sit 
down with us, which she readily did. She was a plain tidy looking body 
with a very wild eye, which danced about incessantly from one object to 
another. Once or twice it rested for a single moment upon me with an in- 
tensity which made me recoil — but she did not speak to me. Directly she 
began to talk to my uncle about the affairs of Spain —‘ of the old bigot 
Ferdinand who sat in his palace embroidering petticoats for the virgin Mary 
while the welfare of his beautiful kingdom was all neglected, of the glorious 
Riego, who fell a noble martyr to the cause of liberty — and then she told 
us of the barbarity of Gen. Morillo, an instance of which she related to us. 
I cannot vouch for the authenticity of the story, but she said she had just 
read it in the minister’s paper, and therefore we did not hesitate to believe 
it. All public journals ought to tell the truth as, no doubt they do— 
and our excellent pastor, who is himself a model of veracity, would not 
certainly encourage or patronise any periodical upon whose correctness he 
might not fully depend. 
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‘ Gen. Morillo,’ said Phebe Felt, * was sitting in his tent one day after din- 
ner, when one of his soldiers brought to him a boy who had come to beg 
the life of his father, a guerilla captain, lately taken prisoner and condemn- 
ed to die on the following morning. The lad threw himself at the general’s 
feet and entreated that he might be suffered to die in his father’s stead. 
Morillo listened very kindly to him, and seemed exceedingly reluctant to 
take his life, but inquired of himif he would give one of his ears to save 
his father. The boy readily consented, and Morillo ordered the ear to be 
cut off in pieces. The boy endured the anguish without even a groan, and 
then claimed his father’s liberty. ‘* Stay’’ cried Morillo “ are you willing to 
lose your other ear? otherwise your father will not be liberated.” ‘ I have 
suffered much’ said the gallant boy‘ but for my father’s sake, I am willing 
to suffer more.” The other ear was then struck off at a blow when the tyrant 
exclaimed. ‘The father of such a son is dangerous to our country. Let the 
guerilla captain be instantly led out to the scaffold.” The poor maimed bleed- 
ing child rushed out to witness the ignominious death of the noble parent, for 
whose deliverance he had vainly suffered.’ 

We were so much affected by this melancholy narrative, that we burst into 
tears, and could not finish our dinner. One of the school-girls who was pres- 
ent, was so deeply interested in the anecdote, that she went home and arrang- 
ed it in a dramatic form, for our next school theatricals. Our instructor said 
it was an admirable drama, and yet when it came to be acted before the whole 
assembled village, it did not go off with much eclat. 

The next time Phebe Felt was at Deacon Haskell’s, whither I had gone on 
an errand for my mother. She was sitting by the fire, talking‘of the guilt and 
misery of this present evil world, the wars and commotions which spread 
desolation over its fair face, and the oppressive tyranny by which the sons 
and daughters of liberty are held in bondage. From this subject, she pro- 
ceeded to the impurities of the visible church, upon which she descanted and 
enlarged until I began to think it was the very palace of iniquity, rather 
than the sacred and holy fabric [ had hitherto considered it. ‘Then she be- 
gan to lament her own wickedness, and with streaming eyes and clasped 
hands, she bewailed her numberless and aggravated offences. I shrunk 
from her with horror. ‘ Poor, wicked wretch, thought I, ‘ what monstrous 
thing can she have done ?” : 

But when she came to particularize her transgressions, I found the sins 
she deplored with such deep abhorrence, and so many tears, were only 
vain thoughts and feelings of resentment towards those who had cruelly in- 
jured her. These sins appeared so frightful to her, because she was men- 
tally contrasting them with the infinite purity of him who has commanded 
us to ‘ be holy as he is holy.’ The thought instantly occurred to me, ‘1 
have done all those wrong things, anda hundred more. She is not half so 
bad asIlam.’ I was mournfully ruminating upon this subject for some time, 
and did not perceive that she had finished speaking and gone away — and 
that the Deacon and his wife had put on their outside garments, to go to 
lecture, until the former gently aroused me from my unpleasant, but really 
useful reverie, with ‘ Ruthy, dear, did your ma’am send you for anything 
particular ?” 

* Oh yes, sir, said I, starting up from the _rocking-chair, and then hesita- 
ted, and finally, hung down my head, and was silent. 

* Weil, dear, what was it, then?’ 

* Icannot remember, sir.’ 

‘ Oh, then,’ said the Deacon, struggling to suppress a broad laugh, which, 
in spite of his wonted kindness and sobriety, had nearly escaped him, - then 
you had better go home, and come again tomorrow.’ 

The former part of this suggestion, 1 readily acceded to with all my heart, 
but fhe latter was transferred to my sister, as I was too much mortified to 
carry the same errand again. 
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From this time, I sought opportunities of seeing Phebe Felt, and listening 
to her wild conversation. How much I used to wonder at her. She was 
entirely different from every body in our village. People said she was 
crazed by reading so much — and that it was trouble and disappointment 
which first induced her to.seek consolation in books In compliance with 
my often repeated solicitations, my cousin Hannah at length brought me 
her whole history, as she had teazed it from her aunt, who always felt re- 
luctant to look over old things. Perhaps there were twenty other people 
who might have told me her whole story, but being a little girl, I did not 
venture to inquire of grown-up people, unless they were my relations. 
How many good things | might have found out. Old Deacon Downey, who 
deceased very long ago, was possessed of an immense fund of local informa- 
tion. I heard a few ‘of his good stories before his death, and regretted ex- 
ceedingly that he should so soon have left us. 

[t appears that when Phebe Felt, or Phebe Brown, as she was then call- 
ed, was about ten or twelve years old, her parents died, and left her to the 
care of a married sister, who was many years older than herself. Phebe 
was a very quiet, patient girl, She had always been told exactly what she 
must do, and what she must not do, and never thought of disobeying, orimag- 
ined that she could dissent from the opinions of those who took upon them- 
selves the dictation of her conduct. She tended the children, and went and 
came at her sister’s command, without ever saying ‘ | had rather not do so.’ 
No one had any trouble with her, and every body spoke of her as a remark- 
ably sedate and well-behaved young woman. When she had arrived at the 
age of twenty, her sister died suddenly, leaving her husband, and five or 
six great boys. It wasa real loss to them, for she was a kind and sensible 
woman, and the son needs a mother’s care, as truly as the daughter does. 
The troubles of life may break down the spirit of a poor girl ‘who has no 
mother to support her in her heaviness, but the vices of this world 
come with more terrible power against the good principles of that lonely 
boy, whose gentlest, kindest friend is no more “present to guide and watch 
over him in his hour of temptation, and the time of his trial and perplexity. 

Phebe’s heart was almost broken for the loss of her good friend. She had 
now the weight of household care upon her own head, in addition to the 
management of those lawless children; and when she would gladly have 
sat down to weep heartily alone and in silence, she was obliged to dry her 
eyes, and work, and sculd, ar counsel, as occasion might require. It was 
very hard, but she could endure it. A heavier trial was preparing for her, 
under the burden of which, her spirit was to break, and her reasonj to 


waver 
It occurred to Ensign Solomon Felt, at the funeral of his wile. that he 
would now be obliged to seck another to fill her place, vacated by death ; 


and looking around among the circle of his friends, hiseye rested upon poor 
Phebe, w hom he mentally decided as his future bride and house-keeper. This 
decision was as full and firm as it was sudden .— but the ensign was.a calm, 
moderate person, and no driver. He never was in a hurry, but always 
waited for the proper time and place — so he did not mention his benevolent 
design to the object of it, until a fortnight afterwards, on Saturday evening 
when the work was done, and the boys at rest, and the house still. When 
Phebe took her bible and sat down in the corner to read her customary chap- 
ter to herself, her meditations were interrupted by the rough voice of the 
Ensign, modulated a little to suit the occasion. 

Well. Phebe, we’ve had a great loss, and it becomes us to bear it like 
Christian people — but I’ve been thinking, that it is not good for man to be 
alone, and the poor boys need a mother to “take care of them, and a stranger 
would not do so well by them — so — I have concluded to make a wife of you 

Phebe started convulsively, —* I knew it would surprise you a little, but 
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I don’t know any girl that deserves a good husband better than youdo For 
you’ve always behaved well, as every body says, and I hope you always will. 
Yes, we have met with a great loss,’ he added, as Phebe covered her face 
with her apron, and sobbed aloud in an agony of grief,‘ but I hope we 
shall be enabled to bear it patiently — good night to you;’ and he went off 
without waiting for Phebe’s ‘ good night,’ as he saw that she could not 
speak, 

After he had gone out, the poor girl wept more freely, for she knew that 
no mortal eye would witness her sorrow. ‘Oh,’ thought she, ‘ is it not 
enough to lose my dear father and mother, and my dear kind sister, without 
being obliged to marry that old creature with his grey hair, and his red 
nose, and his green eyes, Oh, wont! know 1 wont! tell uncle 
and aunt —and [ know I woat have him.’ She wept until her tears were 
all spent, and then she covered over the fire, laid the shovel and tongs 
down before it, to prevent its rolling out into the floor, sat back the chairs 
into their places, and retired to her little room. 

The next day being Sabbath, no secular affairs were alluded to, Phebe 
avoided talking with the Ensign as much as possible, which he regarded 
as a beautiful indication of her maiden delicacy. It probably never once 
occurred to him, that she could feel otherwise than happy, and grateful for the 
honor he was about to confer uponher. He supposed that all women prefer 
matrimony to celibacy, and that the reason why some continue unmarried is, 
that they find no one to marry. The next morning he went away ona 
journey ofa few day’s length, but left a request with the town clerk, that 

is intention of marriage with Phebe Brown, might be made publicly known 
the same afternoon, as it was town-meeting day. - 

When the boys returned from school that night, Phebe was just taking 
in the clothes-line, for it had been a very good drying day. 

‘ Phe,’ cried the eldest, bawling at the very top of his real-Felt-voice, ‘I 
say, Phe, are you a going to marry Dad?’ She shook her head at him, but 
he continued shouting his ungracious inquiry until he came near enough 
to hear her indignant, ‘ No.’ 

‘Yes, you be,’ said the next, ‘ Billy Patch, says you be.’ She told them 
to * hold their tongues, and eat their supper, but they continued tossing up 
their straw hats, and vociferating, to the popular air of Yankee Doodle, 


* Ensign Feltis come totown, 
What d’ye think he isarter? 
Come a couriing Phebe Brown, 
Major Brown’s darter.’ 


‘ What, have the young ones got the news so soon?’ cried fat aunt Brown, 
waddling in, quite out of breath — Phebe, dear, what makes you in such a 
haste tomarry? There is time enough yet — you ought to wait a\decent 
spell.’ ‘Qh, aunt,’ exclaimed Phebe, weeping again, ‘1 sha’nt have him — 
and I don’t mean to. I do’nt like him.’ 

¢ Not like him,’ cried her aunt, angrily, ‘ one ef the likeliest men in town 
— aman that’s been faithful and kind to your sister for twelve years, Who, 
pray, would you marry?’ 

* Nobody — nobody in the world ;’ said poor Phebe, ‘ I know he is a good 
man, but I do not want to marry him, or any body else.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said the aunt,’ what a fuss girls do make when they have 
a good chance. It’s all a pretence, Phebe — You'd feel rather dismal now, 
if he should take you at your word, and let you go.’ All the poor girl 
could say was unavailing —<’T was only bashfulness, and she would get 
over it by and by’ 

Phebe had been from her childhood, accustomed to submission, unlimited, 
unquestioning submission. An overwhelming torrent of influence was now 
bearing down against her, and she felt that she could not oppose it. Her friends 
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were in the grave,and her numerous distant relations were all of one mind 
in regard to this affair. ‘1t was proper that she should marry the Ensign — 
she was a poor girl without a home. She could be useful in the Ensign’s 
family, and nobody else wanted her. She was, to be sure, a little offish 
now, but she would come round by and by. Girls never know their own 
minds.’ So the wedding day was appointed, and aunt Brown made the 
plumb cake. Poor orphan girl. She felt that nothing else was left for her 
but to submit, as she always had done so. She washed and starched her 
white cambric frock and muslin cape, and plaited the boys’ ruffles, and put the 
house inorder, as aunt Brown told her to do. She went about with a heavy 
heart, doing, as it were, mechanically, whatever her hand found necessary 
to be done, saying not a word, smiling never, and shedding not a tear. The 
boisterous merriment and rude jesting of the boys, affected her not in the 
least, and it was only when the sad hour arrived, when the company were 
all assembled, and she herself dressed in her finest apparel, with the new 
comb, and large, elegant, gold beads which the — had purchased 
for her, looking more beautiful than ever in her life she had done, that she 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping, and refused to be comforted. ‘Oh, 
Phebe, dear,’ cried fat aunt Brown, ‘ you aint a going to spoil your eyes 
just now, when you want to look the prettiest.’ 

‘1 don't care how I Jook,’ said Phebe, ‘1 do’nt think I ought to have him, 
and I don’t mean to.’ 

Aunt Brown was in a complete puzzle. She adjusted her cap, smoothed 
down her dress, asked Phebe to tie her shoe, and was thinking what she 
could do to bring the girl out of her unwonted ‘ tantrems,’ when glancing 
her eye towards the door, she suddenly exclaimed — ‘ Well, it’s too late to 
repent when the devil comes, and there’s the parson at the door.’ Phebe 
started, but again the idea of submission occurred to her, and she suffered 
aunt Brown to wipe her eyes, and lead her into the room, where the cere- 
mony was quickly performed. 

Little Phebe Brown, the Major's daughter, had been a silent, gentle, and 
submissive girl— but Phebe Felt was quite another creature. She was 
now under the influence of a spirit of indignation and resentment, which 
no one could have suspected to be within that kind bosom, and under the 
long lashes of that mild, down-cast eye — but there it was, fierce asa cate- 
mount, and all her friends learned to be cautious how they encountered it, 
As she had timerously expressed her want of affectionate regard for the En- 
sign previous to their marriage, so now she scrupled not to declare that ‘ she 
liked him worse and worse every day, and not only him, but the boys too, 
for his sake.’ She did not exactly treat them ill, for it was not in her 
amiable nature, to treat any one really ill, but she showed a total want of 
love towards them, and a disregard for their comfort. The house was no 
longer tidy and well arranged, and its inmates smiling and happy as for- 
merly. ‘The poor woman was not herself now, or rather, Phebe Felt was 
no longer Phebe Brown. 

A sad time of it they had at Ensign Felt’s for eight or ten years. Phebe 
had taken to learning, the Ensign had taken to melancholy, and the boys 
had taken to follow their own devices. Then the Ensign died of a con- 
sumption, the boys went out to work, and one third of the property came to 
Phebe Felt, subject, however, to the direction of Deacon Haskell, who was 
a truly good and honest man. 

Phebe was now free, but her spirit was broken, her reason impaired, 
and all mankind and womankind hateful to her, because of their relation- 
ship to Ensign Felt and aunt Brown. She was a wretched wanderer about 
the woods and hills, avoiding all unnecessary communication with those who 
would gladly have shown her kindness —and seeking only in books 
the consolation for a wounded heart. It was not until her mind was 
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brought under the gentle influence of religion, (which I think was effected 
by the irresistible kindness of Deacon and Mrs Haskell, two excellent per- 
sons as they are,) that she forgave the dead the injuries she had suflered 


z t from them, forgave the world tor the wrongs she had endured in it, bowed 
a meekly to the will of her Heavenly Father, and was at peace with all. 
If 1 have exaggerated or misrepresented aught that relates to her story, 
a I trust she will forgive me now, for I loved and pitied her, was exceedingly 
a troubled when I heard she was ill With a brain-fever and wept when I 
ff learned that her suffering spirit had departed hence. Why should | have 
“i wept, when so grand and glorious achapge had come over the forlorn daugh- 
. ter of affliction! — Heaven is the blessed place ‘where the wicked cease 
q from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ RuvH. 


THE TEARS. 


i. i saw two pearly tears that shone, both beautiful both bright ; — 

; } AS, side by side, they glistened in the mellow ray of night: 

. And both had stood in beauty’s eye, and stole o’er beauty’s cheek ; 
Alas! no kindred tales to us, those pearly tear drops speak! 


One sprang to life when joy was high, when hope was changed to gladness ! 
When the heart beat quick, that tear was shed, that had no birth in sadness ! 
When the veice was mute with exstacy too glowing to be spoken, 

Then sprang that pearly tear to life ; — joys only answering token ! 


One was the tear that sorrow wept; — when the heart was torn and chill ! 
When each fond chord hope’s finger touched in the aching breast was still ! 
When the gentle voice of sympathy, imparted no relief, 

‘hen sprang that pearly tear to life; the soft mute voice of grief! 


‘et who that viewed those smiling tears, thus sparkling side by side, 
ad dreamed they were not sister drops escaped from joy’s sweet tide ; 
‘vat one was loosed in anguish, from the current of despair! 

ould treachery be nourished ‘neath a thing so heavenly fair ? 


= 


a ‘its the smile when hope has fled upon the blanching cheek ! 

a “on the woes that tear the throbbing breast, the lip disdains to speat, 
§ glows the bloom of innocence upon the unruffled brow ; 

4 .it bore the seal of virtue once, — is stamped by falsehood now ! 

: q ' when the beam that lit the soul imparts no radiance there, 

3 _ the fainting spirit yearns to find some refuge from despair, 


i the false ray that, cheering, gleams awhile in treachery’s eye ; 
. .«. fades; and leaves the blighted soul, — to wither, — droop, — and die , 
Eno. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


Boston is the strong hold of Phrenology in cur Republic. 
Here the science is pursued with that confidence which truth, 
when felt, always inspires its votaries. Here the publication 
of the {works of Spurzheim, the Combes, and Caldwell, has 
placed within the reach of the community the means of learn- 
ing what phrenology is, and what it is calculated to do for hu- 
man happiness cnd improvement. ‘The result is that the sci- 
ence has become popular and gained a credence among all 
classes which, two years ago, it would have been thought the 
height of folly to have anticipated. 

The Phrenological Society in this city organized the very 
evening on which SpurzHeEi the great champion of this phil- 
osophy, expired, is respectable and increasing. Under the aus- 
pices of this Society, a ‘ Phrenological Journal’ has been estab- 
lished, and this season a course of * Lectures on the science is 
instituted ; and the large and intelligent audience weekly gath- 
ered,.bears testimony to the interest excited by this sublime 
philosophy. 

While such is the progress of phrenological principles in 
Boston, it is gratifying to find that in other cities of the Union, 
the popular mind is aroused and in earnest on this subject. 
We have before us an excellent article, contained in the 
‘ American Monthly Magazine,’ published at New York, from 
which we will give an extract. 

‘It is quite too late in the day to sneer at Phrenology now. The 
doctrine is no longer in its infancy. It is strong, vigorous, active, 
and rapidly in progress. ‘The popular mind has begun to act upon it. 
Sarcasm answers no longer the purpose of refutation. Reason only 
— strong argument, and a just issue upon the true grounds, will be 
admitted; and in such a contest the Phrenologist speaks fearlessly 
and with all confidence. There is no doubt— no want of courage 
among its advocates and professors. ‘They are the challengers — they 
defy all comers. They are the sneerers now: they laugh to scorn 
the old metaphycians, and Demos begin to laugh with them. The 
organ of firmness is strong, and that of self-esteem has a proportion- 
able developement in their heads, not less than in the heads of their 
enemies, and thus provided, full of zeal, with a restless and searching 
causality and comparison, they must certainly — not to be guilty of 
the semblance of a pun — they must certainly go ahead. 


They have stood a long and severe contest. They bore the shafts 
of scorn and ridicule, the test of analysis, the doubt of the sceptical, 


* Rev. J. Pierpont and Dr J. Barber are the Lecturers. 
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‘ the denial of the school, and have survived, if they have not out- 
‘d them all. There is an ordeal for every new theory, and they 
e gone through it. But they had this advantage over most others. 
clrs was no new theory —they simply embodied into form, a se- 
-3 of opinions, which had been common with all mankind from the 
‘inning of society. They simply named our experience, and this 
-he true secret of their success. They appealed to the mass. 
“ey asked the people if prima facie there was not ground for their 

tion. 
All men had been accustomed from the earliest ages to ascribe intel- 
_tual superiority to the good forehead. The old painters and sculptors 
i made this the feature of superiority. ‘Their good and great men 
J high heads — never flat ones; and the vulgar phrase for aclever 
“mn was, that he was a ‘long headed fellow.’ A head large and full 
: the rear was always a bad sign, and nobody liked it — whereas, a 
luminous and towering projection over the eyes like a wall—a 
2ad such as Webster’s for example, — was a manifestation of intel- 
‘ctual superiority which nobody pretended to misunderstand. A 
ead like Walter Scott’s, conveyed the idea of good moral as well 
“3 mental organization. We see it at a glance, and a look is all that 
s necessary to common consent. This was the popular thought, 
ammon even to a proverb —and embodied in proverbial language. 
‘he Phrenclogists have done nothing more than find a name for the 
‘hings that mankind had found before. The child was christened — 
that was all — it had been begotten) and born, and was growing, like 
an unclaimed gipsey, many long seasons before. ‘To prove tliis, go 
back to the old collections, look at the images on canvas and in 
stone, by the ancient artists. Look at the bust of Homer, of Zeno, 
of Trajan, of the Apollo, the Jupiter — the mighty and the good, the 
gods of godlike men in the palmiest days of Grecian and Roman glo- 
ry. Be the portraitures true or not, it is the same thing. If the ar- 
tist only gave his idea of whit should be the physical form and fea- 
tures of character, it proves conclusively that in his experience they 
were accustomed to wear such an.expression, and to possess such 
and such developements. That he was discriminating — that he 
never gave to a scoundrel the semblance ofa god. It is only neces- 
sary to look at al] their labors; there is no putting your hand upon 
a solitary head in the gallery of the ancients which belies the doctrine 
of the Phrenologists. In this the professors of the new theory feel 
themselves strong. They say, and with no little plausibility, that they 
have made the doctrine to the scull, and not the scull to the doctrine. 
They insist that the theory comes from the highway and not from the 
closet. That your own eye, and your own finger, and your own 
thought may determine the matter to your own satisfaction, not less 
than theirs, at any moment, if, free from the little prejudices of the 
small man, and disposed to be honest, you go along the highway and 
seek for truth. They are willing that you should test the doctrine 
by the first dozen heads you encounter. If you happen to have a 
friend whom you know to be a rascal or a thief, feel his head. Look 
out for conscientiousness — you will find it exceedingly small, while 
his acquisitiveness will be prodigious. His veneration will bea mere 
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name for a deficient and wofully depressed thing, and the combined 
developement will be such as to account, in great part, for his moral 
peculiarities. So say the Phrenologists, so say we, and so say no 
small number of the good people. It is their experience, and this is 
enough. That the philosopher — the professional schoolinan should 
deny, is nothing wonderful. He has some awkward considerations 
to contend with, which stand in the way of his ready credence. His 
metaphysis are all overthrown by it—- his Stewart, and his Ried, 
and his Locke, are so-much blank paper, — and if he be a teacher of 
one or another of their systems, wo be unto him, for ‘ Othello’s oc- 
cupation is gone.’ Apart from any opposition arising to Phrenology 
from the professional theorist, there must always be a good number 
of good people in the world — the illustrious obscures of every socie- 
ty —- whose self-esteem is sufficiently developed to prevent them 
from believing in any thing not of their own discovery. The man 
who undertakes to tell the people that he knows that which they 
know not, is certainly an impertinent fellow; and, with many per- 
sons, all those who aim to be considered wiser than their neighbors, 
are sadly uncivil people. In old times, such impertinence was pun- 
ished with the scourge, chains and crucifixion — the knout is some- 
times made a substitute for these in more modern periods, — and 
when no such remedies are permitted by the majority, the select and 
sacred few content themselves with damning the innovator to all 
eternity. 

But what of the doctrine ? Why truly, what can we say — or what 
need to say any thing, the popular mind being once aroused? ‘I'his 
is the great hope for the teacher, whose opinions are sound, and 
whose ‘object i is the truth. The mass have no policy to subserve, 
and the vulgar mind is decidedly unselfish. Set it to exercise, put it 
in motion, and on that subject, it never sleeps again. Itsecures con- 
cessions from error, precisely as it secures concessions from any oth- 
er form of human tyranny. It never again Jets them go out of pos- 
session. Once gained, liberty and truth become principles — immu- 
table as justice, more lasting than the heavens. They go with the 
possessor into eternity, and become stars of the future.’ 


Here is another from the ‘ Portland Magazine,’ anew eal 
ly Periodical Edited by a lady.* The article is from the pen 
of the celebrated John Neal. 


‘Whatever may have been thought heretofore of this strange Sci- 
ence, if Science it may be called, it would appear that in this neigh- 
borhood, if nowhere else, its votaries are getting to be both respect- 

able and numerous. While Dr Spurzheim (pronounced as we are 
solemnly assured, Spoorts-hyme) was yet alive, arrangements were 
made, and no less than five hundred dollars were subscribed for a 
ani which he was preparing to deliver, when death prevented him. 
A second attempt was made to obtain a course from Dr Barber of 
Cambridge, but circumstances interfered with the project, and it was 
abandoned for a while. At last, while yet Phrenology was a sort of 


* Mrs Ann §. Stevens, to whose efforts we cordially wish success. 
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standing joke with the many, dnd a matter of secret reverence with 
the very few, Mr Silas Jones appeared among us and commenced a 
brief course of lectures, which have continued to attract a larger and 
larger company every evening. His terms were well suited to the 
times and to the liberal objects of the science ; and his style of lec- 
turing was clear, honest, and satisfactory. But what more than any- 
thing else has contributed to stir up the inquisitive though half-slum- 
bering spirit of philosophy among us, has been a sort of collateral 
process which the lecturer has carried on, aside from the lecture 
room. Others talk learnedly and eloquently, we are told, upon the 
science — but are so exceedingly wary of examinations as to put 
nothing at risk, neither meddling with h2ads themselves nor encour- 
aging others to do so. But Mr Jones pursues avery different course 
— he shrinks from no trial — and hazards everything for the sake of 
the truth. Publicly and privately, he examines every head that is 
offered to him; and the results — we know and are free to acknowl- 
edge it—are astonishing. We have inquired personally into the 
truth of several cases, among which are the following, and have 
found them not only true but uncolored, unexaggerated. For example, 
on board the steam-boat, being called upon fora ‘touch of his quality,’ 
he points to the head of a perfect stranger, and says — Now there’s 
a man, who, I will venture to say, though I never saw him before and 
do not know his name, is a Cashier of a Bank ! or at any rate, he added, 
seeing the people stare, if vou ask him, he will assure you that such 
is the situation he most desires. I predicate this of his head, on ac-. 
count of his large caution, large number and large order. They tried 
the experiment, and after some round-about questioning, the gentle- 
man turned out to be a Mr Ripley, the cashier of the Greenfield Bank, 
Mass. — There was no opportunity for collusion; and the affair was 
not intended for a joke. Still, however, it must be admitted that 
Mr Jones might have known Mr Ripley in some other way, notwith- 
standing what both he and Mr R. said. The circumstance having 
attracted a good deal of attention, Mr J. was beset on all sides, and 
soon had another occasion to prove the exceeding accuracy of his obser- 
vation ; for he told alady that she would never forget the circumstances, 
nor the particulars, her Eventuality being so large. — Struck with the 
singular truth of the observation, her friends urged Mr J. upon other 
points, and the lady herself insisted upon having her character at full 
length. Mr J. yielded so far as to say witha smile, that he should be 
half afraid to live in the house with her — which being interpreted, 
meant that her love of order was so great as to be troublesome to 
others. Her friends stared at this, and her mother who sat by, cor- 
roborated the judgment of Mr J. and triumphantly referred her daugh- 
ter to her general reputation. It turned out that the lady was re- 
markable for her memory, and also for her exceeding love of order — 
’ having been educated by a bachelor uncle, who would suffer nothing 
out of place. ‘T'o another gentleman(Mr 8. H. Mudge, we give names, 
to prove that we are in earnest) he said at a glance, — one thing, [ can 
tell you, Sir — you were never sea-sick. ‘This also was true. To 
another, Capt. Wm. Merrill, he said, you must be able tosee objects 
at a very great distance ; there is an extraordinary development here, 
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laying his finger upon the lower part of the forehead, on what is 
called the perceptive region ; andso with numberless other cases, all 
of which proved true. But one of the most remarkable, perhaps, was 
the following. A stranger was brought to him, late in the evening, just 
as the Lecturer was passing through a dark entry on his way to bed. 
He was requested, notwithstanding the place and hour, merely to lay 
his hand upon the head of the person— for asingle moment. He 
did so, and started back in astonishment. Sir! said he, what has hap- 
pened to you! All the propelling powers are broken up here. You 
must have met with some terrible misfortune in the prime of life. — 
The man burst into tears, and acknowledged that some twentythree 
years ago, just when he had brought all the favorite plans of his life 
to bear, had built a house and was about being married ;he sud- 
denly lost all his property, upwards of forty thousand dollars ; and, 
added he—‘I have been a schemer anda visionary ever since.’ 
At a subsequent examination, it turned out that at the time of his 
misfortune he was troubled with violent and continual pains and great 
soreness in certain parts of his head, which pains he instantly refer- 
red, and without any knowledge of the science, or of the location of the 
bumps, to the organs of Firmness and Philoprogenitiveness! (Love 
of children.) For a long time, he said, there was a great tenderness 
in the back part of his head where his hat came. It may not be amiss 
to add, that his firmness was full, and his philoprogenitiveness full — 
and that by general admission, his firmness had saved him after his 
misfortune ; and that he had personally educated a whole family for 
another person, (a brother) having no children of his own. — The 
gentleman’s name we are told, is Mr John Gordon. He will forgive 
our publishing his name with the rest, we are assured, his benevo- 
lence and his conscientiousness being so large. Are not these things 
wonderful ? and if true — is there any need of argument as to the 
truth of Phrenology? Let those who are not afraid to have their 
heads looked, judge for themselves. 


We think our readers will be gratified to learn the progress 
which Phrenology is making in Europe, particularly in Great 
Britain. In the last number of the Annals is an article containing 
a series of questions proposed by the French minister of com- 
merce to the French consul in England, respecting the pro- 
gress of phrenology in that kingdom. ‘The following are some 
of the queries, with their answers as reported to the French 
Government. 


‘ Question. How many phrenological societies, cr societies occu- 
ying themselves with phrenological subjects, are there in England, 
reland, and Scotland ?—.4nswer. In England about twentythree. 

One of which is in London ; and one in each of the following places: 
Hull, Bath, Piymouth, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Liverpool, 
Wakefield, Derby, &c. &c. In Scotland, there is one in Edinburgh, 
one in Glasgow, and one at the Mechanic’s Institution of that place, 
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and one in Dundee. In Ireland, there is one in Dublin, and one in 
Belfast. 

[The repliers might also have added, that some of the medical so- 
cieties of London cccasionally occupy theirevenings with discussions 
on phrenology, which always finds many, if not a majority, of advo- 
cates; and there are very few philosophical societies in England in 
which the science is not, among other topics, at times very largely 
discussed.] 

Ques. At what other public or private establishments of education 
is phrenology inculcated ?— Ans. It is recognised as a science at 
the London Hospital, the London Institution, and Grainger’s Thea- 
tre of Anatomy and Medicine, and the professor of the principles and 
practice of physic at the London University teaches the treatment of 
insanity on phrenological principles. 

es. What progress is phrenology making among individuals in 
England? —Ans. It is daily becoming more cultivated and better un- 
derstood. 

Ques. State with great care and precision whether the men of 
science, who are phrenologists, have applied phrenology to the disci- 
pline of any prison, penitentiary, or junior school, and ifthe founders 
are satisfied with the results? —.4ns. In the two former nothing has 
been done by any person. Education has been privately conducted 
on its principles by individuals in some instances. Schools based 
thereon have been established at Aberdeen by Sir G. Makenzie ; at 
Enfield, by Mr Rondeau, and at Ongar by Mr Stokes. The founders 
are satisfied with the results, and the pupils at those schools have in- 
creased in numbers.’ 


ENVY. 


‘ Envy, says Lord Bacon, has no holidays.’ This malig- 
nant passion which degrades man’s noble nature, could not be 
more forcibly or correctly described. It does not, like anger, 
burst into violent invectives or corse asseverations ; nor like 
pride carry its head haughtily, nor like slander sully the fair- 
est flower, or din the lustre of the brightest gem, but subtle 
and dissimulating as the wily serpent steals the affections of 
its prey, and by mysterious hints and dark insinuations leaves 
the mind to suggest more than satanic malignity could invent. 
It is not forward to proclaim its knowledge, nor does it openly 
profess dislike, but by inordinate commendation that is hardly 
worth possessing it weakens every other excellence. 

The envious man grieves to see his neighbor in health, 
much more in prosperity ; he cannot live without inhaling the 
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atmosphere of hatred. He sees another superior to himself 
and he is devoured by the spleen of his own passions, and 
even the total extinction of earthly prosperity to the object of 
his dislike cannot extinguish his envy. If the obscuring gloom 
of penury envelopes a successful rival or prosperous compeer, 
‘best then he lives,’ but if in adversity he retains noble and 
elevated dignity, and those who had before knelt at the shrine 
of his wealth or fame, yet surround him, his heart is the seat 
of the most corroding passions and heartfelt anguish. Na- 
ture’s broad and varied tablet, its beautiful and expansive 
surface, the sublimity of the illimitable and trackless firma- 
ment, the mighty rush of waters,—the deep rolling ocean,— 
the social harmony of the universe—the kindred ties of life— 
yea, even the visit of a glorious futurity are to him a blank— 
and worse, a wider empire to feel his utter loneliness. 

The ire of a generous man terminates when he who ex- 
cited it is hid in the cold mantle of the grave. His virtues, 
hitherto forgotten, rise beautifully in the remembrance, and 
oblivion kindly draws her impervious veil over al] that is of- 
fensive, but envy now more eagerly recalls those deeds which 
charity would forever blot from her pure remembrance. 

Envy is nota violent action, but a constant habit; a man 
cannot be always angry, but he may be always envious. It 
is so odious a passion that it hides itself in an affectation of 
cordiality, and will not betray itself till its wounds are exquis- 
itely painful and incurable. An envious man will tell a highly 
colored story, fraught with the most horrid actions, but at the 
conclusion will say ‘do not take my word for it; I only know 
it from rumor, that is always doubtful. I never credit half 
of what I hear, if I did I should have my hands full.’ 

And truly his hands are full; and his head and heart re- 
plete with the most consummate mischief. But the temporal 
and eternal misery which envy reflects on its possessor, induces 
the most unpleasing light in which we view so revolting a 
subject. Not content with positive wretchedness, by the 

owers of imagination it aggravates its evils. Constantly fear- 
ful of being detected, magnifying every slight, and darkening 
every error, the envious man is the prey of all the miseries 
which ungoverned passions excite. Memory goads him with 
his crimes and sleep presents the most hideous views of retri- 
bution and punishment. It was envy which occasioned the 
revolt of the angels, and may we not suppose that it is the 
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indulgence of this loathsome passion which fills the region of 
darkness with its inhabitants. Let none think that because 
envy, slander and revenge are beyond the cognizance of 
human laws, that they may be indulged with impunity. 

There is an Omniscient eye which penetrates the jnmost 
thoughts of the heart, and the immaculate God who com- 
manded us to love our neighbor as ourselves, has declared 
that the passions which violate his law of love, shall be ban- 
ished to that burning lake where the ‘worm dieth not, ad 


the fire is not quenched.’ W. 


THE VICTIM. 


* Upon the dark paths of God’s government, the light of his word, acquainting 
us with the principles of that government, has been made to shine ; and as often 
as we have observed a happy consequence to follow upon the gloomiest of his 
appointments, we have detected one reason, for which, in his pateraal goodness, 
he suffered them to befall.’ 

I knew her ere grief’s pencil traced 
Its lines upon her brow ; 

When the bright beauty ef her face 
Was flushed with health’s rich glow. 

Light was the bounding of her step, 
In pleasure’s brilliant hall, 

And eyes of more bewitching blue, 
Ne’er graced a festival. 


But she is changed — consumption’s hand 
Lays heavy on her now, 

And caro has twined its thorny wreath, | 
Around that polished brow. 

And from the wreck of cherished joys, 
Her spirit turns away, 

When earth holds nought but bitterness, 
Why should we wish to stay ? 


But trials spring not from the dust, 
. They purify the mind 
From all the dross of workdliness, 
As silver is refined. 
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And they have taught her blighted heart, 
To lean upon that power 

Which thunders in the-cataract, 
And whispers in the flower. 


It will not break the bruised reed, 
It chastens, but to save, 

It smooths man’s rugged pilgrimage; 
And triumphs o’er the grave. 


Roseville Cottage... AUGUSTA. - 


HOW TO PREVENT THE INCREASE OF CONVENTS. 


In the .September number of our work we gave a concise,. 


and, as we believed, a true and unvarnished account of the 
destruction of the Ursuline Convent at Charlestown. Since 
then the ‘ Report’ of the Committee. appointed to investigate 
the outrage, has been published, and we find its facts and con- 


clusions perfectly accord with those contained in our Magazine. . 


We advert to this ‘ Report’ in order to correct the impression 
which certain Editors of Protestant religious journals appear to 


entertain, respecting our article, namely, that it was too favor-. 


able to the Catholics. . 


The rule of christian duty is imperative — we must ‘ do to: 
others as we would they should do to us’—not merely 
treat our friends, those who agree with us in opinion, in this 


manner, but our enemies even, and those who despitefully use 


us, and persecute us. © The nuns of the Ursuline Convent had. 


been wronged, insulted, injured in the most outrageous and in- 
human manner ; as women, as female teachers, as human be- 
ings, they were entitled to the sympathy of their sex ; and it 
was incumbent on all who possessed any influence over public 
Opinion, to do justice to these suffering Catholics, and to en- 
deavor, by arousing the attention of the truly christian of all 


denominations, to the necessity of cultivating the spirit of true. 


charity, and perfect liberty of conscience, as the only sure 
means of preserving our religious institutions, to prevent a rep- 
etition of such disgraceful and sinful riots. 
It was with these views and feelings that we wrote the arti- 
cle alluded to, drawing our information and conclusions from a 
VOL. VII. —NO. XI. 44 
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careful comparison of all the newspaper statements, from con- 
versations with responsible individuals, (Protestants) who were 
acquaimted with the manner of education at the convent, and 
from ‘ details’ furnished us by the Superior, respecting the histo- 
ry of the Institution and its catastrophe ; and all our subsequent 
information confirms us in the belief, that the account we gave 
was faithful and impartial, and one which ought to be laid 
before the public. 

The destruction of the convent was the work of men ac- 
tuated by unholy passions — those who,* ‘ with shouts of ex- 
ultation, cast the Bible upon the pile first kindled,’ would just 
as gladly apply the torch to a Protestant church as a Catholic 
seminary. No sectarian influence has been traced in this riot, 
no religious pretext was used to excite the feelings of the mob 
—and we deeply regret that any who profess to be christians, 
should now show a disposition to palliate the awful crime of 
the rioters, because their rage was directed against Catholics. 
Evil is not to be commended though good may be the result — 
in this case, however, we fear that unless a course of the most 
delicate and truly charitable conduct is pursued by evangelical 
christians, that the result will be evil to their cause. ‘The 
Catholics of Boston have, throughout the whole of this unblest 
affair, conducted like christians, showing a forbearing and for- 
giving spirit; whether these appearances are sincere or feign- 
ed, is not for human judges to decide ; but the world will see 
they have done well — and Protestant believers, if they would 
have their christian character apparent, must show a like exam- 
ple of that ‘charity which thinketh no evil’ — which ‘ suffer- 
eth long, and is kind.’ 

There appears, we are sorry to say, an inconsistency in 
some of the opinions expressed by certain religious periodicals, 
respecting the,;Convent. The institution is represented as one 
of suspicious morals, of severe discipline, its poor inmates are 
constrained to escape by stealth from its walls ; and then Pro- . 
testant parents are warned against placing their daughters in a 
convent ! — If the charges were true, can any rational person 
believe there would be need of the caution? Would there be 
found an American parent, in that respectability of station 
which the education of a daughter at a boarding school implies, 
who would place a beloved child where she would be allured 


*See the Report of the Committee. 
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to vice, or exposed to severities? No doubt there have been 
pupils at the Ursuline Convent who were dissatisfied, and dis- 
contented — so there are in every school. But from the best 
testimony, — that of parents who have had daughters at the 
convent, and young ladies who have there been educated, — 
the pupils have generally been happy, and warmly attached to 
their instructresses. It must have been so, or the school would 
never have flourished as it has done, though we are aware that 
Catholic seminaries possess advantages which we shall, by and 
by, name, that greatly facilitate their success. 

Are we, then, in favor of the establishment of female Cath- 
olic seminaries in our Republic? By no means. The preva- 
lence of popery would be, in our opinion, the Sagr moral 
calamity, — excepting the prevalence of infidelity ! — which 
could befal our nation; but we would not have persecutions 
of any kind resorted to as the preventive of either. Nor 
will persecutions, by word or deed, be of any avail. No per- 
son was ever yet made pious through fear of human punish- 
ment ; and in our free country no religious sect is amenable 
to human power. There is but one course to be pursued. 
Our Protestant christians must be christians in deed — they 
must ‘let their light shine, so that others, seeing their good 
works may be led to glorify their Father who is in heaven.’ 
Exhibiting examples of righteousness, and using exertions to 
enlighten and improve the public mind, are the only means by 
which the Protestants of our land can ever succeed in gaining 
proselytes from Catholicism. 

But it is said that the Jesuits have already established colleges 
and schools for the education of our youth of both sexes, that 
there are about twenty convents, or Catholic female seminaries in 
our land, and these are founded and partly supported by funds 
from the Pope and the Austrian government, with the intention 
of gaining such an influence, by the diffusion of opinions and 
sympathies favorable to Popery, as will enable these European 
tyrants, through their partisan emissaries here, to overthrow and 
destroy our civil and religious liberties. 

Admitting this all to be truae— it probably is true — still 
there is no cause for unkind feeling towards the Catholics, 
nor for any harsh denunciations of their peculiar tenets. The 
great mass of these people are entirely ignorant of schemes 
which may have been formed by their priests, and the despots 
of the old world. Brought up in the Catholic faith, its hum- 
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ble professors must regard its extension as a great blessing to 
the Protestants, who, without its light cannot be saved. Nor 
should we censure those who found the Catholic seminaries. 
They labor like men wise in their generation. They see the 
possibility of accomplishing a work here, which will save their 
-sinking church, and they devote their energies, time and wealth, 
to achieve it. We Protestants ought not to blame their ef- 
forts.to advance their religion ; but we ought to outdo those ef- 
forts in advancing our own! 

The only effectual way to prevent the increase of conventual 
-seminaries, is to found Protestant Schools, which shall possess 
greater advantages than convents can offer for the education 
of young ladies—or which shall afford the same advantages at 
a cheaper rate. 

We remarked that Catholic seminaries now enjoy grea 
facilities and means of success. One advantage is stability. 
-Endowed either by zealous papists, or by funds from the Pope, 
.these schools are not:dependent on public patronage. The 
Superior and her sisters caa wait for pupils, make their ar- 
rangements prospectively, lay out their grounds and gardens, 
and render all around their seminary attractive. Thus a 
pleasant abode, with charming scenes for exercise and re- 
creation are afforded the young ladies, with the certainty that 
this may be to them a safe home (safe as regards all external 
danger,) during the whole period of their education. No doubt 
that many orphans, and daughters of protestant parents, who 
find it convenient to educate their children entirely at board- 
ing schools, are sent to convents, because these are enduring 
places of instruction, while there is scarcely a Protestant Sem- 
inary for young ladies in our country, (we do not know of a 
single one) which has funds that place it on a sure foundation 
for continuance. 

The Convents, being thus endowed and prepared as _per- 
manent institutions, can afford to educate pupils at a cheaper 
rate, than is usually obtained at the fashionable but temporary 
schools, which are opened by private individuals, generally 
from no motive but to make money. | 

Another advantage is the simplicity and uniformity of dress, 
which the pupils in a convent are obliged to adopt, and which 
likewise contributes to the economy of the establishment, and 
operates, with the retirement in which the nuns live, to detach 
the minds of the young ladies from the show and parade of 
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fashionable life, and centre their thoughts on their studies and 
innocent and healthy amusements. Every discreet parent 
feels that these are advantages ; nor will it advance the Pro- 
testant cause to withhold the due meed of praise from these 
catholic institutions. ‘True, there are serious objections to 
convents which would very soon be apparent, if female edu- 
cation was provided for with the same liberality in Protestant 
Seminaries. The catholic religion does not allow the free 

exercise of mind — the nuns are shrouded in the veil of bigo- 
try, and had they even the scientific knowledge of Mrs Som- 
erville, or the practical lore of Miss Edgeworth, they would 
never impart any information which would militate against 
the faith and miracles of theirchurch. They teach the accom- 
plishments with great success — they cultivate the religious 
feelings, but it is not within the compass of their design to 
make woman an intellectual and rational companion for man. 

_ And have any denomination of Protestant Christians,* 
any civil legislators ever shown solicitude for the thorough 
education of females, or considered that the moral and men- 
tal elevation of the character of woman was necessary to the 
improvement of the world ? 

Ought we then to censure the Catholics for what they have 
done, because it is not all which is needed? We repeat, let 
Protestants found and endow permanent - Female Seminaries} 
which offer greater advantages than convents, then the latter 
will not increase. — Jn our next number we may advert to this 
subject again. 

* There seems, we are glad to say, some prospect of the public mind 
being awakened on this subject. We refer our readers to the article in our 
last number signed ‘ A Father,’ written by an eminent Baptist Clergyman, 
and to an article on Female Educ: ation, from the pen of a clergyman’s . 
wife (Presbyterian) in the present number. We solicit further contributions 
from these valued correspondents, and from others who take an interest in 
the discussion. 


t The ‘ New England Spectator,’ a new religious paper about to be es- 
tablished in Boston, has the following remarks : 

‘We need institutions to prepare females for missionary service, whether 
as wives of missionaries, or as female assistants.’ 

Yes, indeed we do, — we hope the Editor of the ‘ New England Specta- 
tor’ will arouse Protestant Christians to the work of founding such schools. 


VOL. VII. —NO. XI. 44* 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


Tue tate §. J. Coleridge. — There is no point in which 
human nature is presented to our contemplation, that shows 
individual character in such a glorious light as when we find 
great intellect and humble piety united. When the sovereign 
mind, whose subjects were all visible things, comes with the 
simplicity of a little child to the ‘ Father of our Spirits,’ and 
at His footstool casts down all the garlands and trophies which 
an admiring world has offered to genius, acknowledging that 
from God was all the power, and to Him should be all the 
praise, we feel that the Christian religion can indeed en- 
noble our nature, raise us above the temptations and trials 
of this brief life, and prepare us for the society of angels. 
Such were our thoughts after reading the account of the 
decease of Coleridge, the Poet and Philosopher, who has 
long filled a high place among the sons of fame. Here is 
er written by himself about two months before he 

ed. 


‘ Stop, Christian passer-by! Stop, child of Ged, 

And read with gentle breast, Beneath this sod 

A poet lies, or that which once seemed he; 

O, lifta thought in prayer for S. T. C.! 

That he who many a year with toil of breath 

Found death in life, may here find life in death! 

Mercy for.praise—to be forgiven for fame 

He asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same.’ 


And here is an extract from the last letter he ever wrote. 
Who would not be a Christian ? 


‘IT have known what the enjoyments and advantages of this life 
are, and what the more refined pleasures which learning and intel- 
lectual power can bestow, and with all the experience that more 
than threescore years can give ; [ now, on the eve of my departure, 
declare to you, (and earnestly pray that you may hereafter live and 
act on the conviction,) that health is a great blessing ; competence, 
obtained by honorable industry, a great blessing ; and a great bless- 
ing it is to have faithful and loving friends and relatives—but that 

eatest of all blessings, as it is the most ennobling of all privileges, 
Is to be indeed a Christian. But I have been likewise, through a 
large portion of my later life, a sufferer sorely, afflicted with bodily 
pains, langor, and manifold infirmities ; and for the last three or four 
years have, with a few brief intervals, been confined to a sick room, 
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and at this moment in great weakness and heaviness, write from a 
sick bed hopeless of recovery, yet without prospect of a speedy re- 
moval. And I thus, on the brink of the grave, solemnly bear witness 
to you, that the Almighty Redeemer, most gracious in his promises 
to them that truly seek him, is faithful to perform what he has prom- 
ised ; and has reserved, under all my pains and infirmities, the inward 
peace that passeth all understanding, with the supporting assurance 
of a reconciled God, who will not withdraw his spirit from me in the 
conflict, and in his own time will deliver me from the evil one. Em- 
inently blessed are they who begin early to seek, fear, and love their 
God, trusting wholly in the righteousness and mediation of their 
Lord, Redeemer, Savior, and everlasting High Priest, Jesus Christ. 


(Grove, Highgate, 13th July, 1824. 8S. T. 


Prince Pucxier-Musxav. —In that melange sense 
and nonsense, which the noble author, has christened ‘ Turt1 
Frutti, is related the following incident, which in horror and 
heroics has seldom been surpassed. 


‘The elastic spirits of youth surmount the influences of fear 
in the zenith of my manhood, and youthful courage, I ordered 
the trap-door which conducted to the family-vault of my ancestors 
to be unlocked, and | entered alone at midnight. 

‘Three coffins had been previously opened at my request. When 
I found myself in the charnel-house of centuries, | experienced an 
indiscribable sensation—it was not fear, nor grief, nor pity, nor hor- 
ror, at the hideous forms before me, but it seemed almost as if the 
very springs of life were frozen within me, as if 1 were myself a 
corpse. 

My grandfather, who had died at the age of eighty-six, was the 
first object I examined; his snowy locks had become, through the 
influence of the leaden mantle which enveloped him, of a blond 
color, his head was not lying in the usual position upon the pillow, 
but was turned towards me, and his eyeless sockets were staring as 
if in reproof for violating the sanctuary of the dead; but I consoled 
myself by remembering, that if my beloved parent was living, he 
would not frown upon me, his character was too mild, and his mind 
too candid and enlarged. 

‘I now passed on to another receptacle of the dead; it contained 
a skeleton wrapped in a cloth embroidered with gold; this had been 
a brave and powerful warrior, who commanded in the thirty years’ 
war, and was governor of the margravate of Lusatia. A superb por- 
trait of him now hangs in the ancestral hall of my castle, as he ap- 
peared at the head of his cuirassiers, under Papenheim, charging the 
flying Swedes—Ah! how long is the laterna magica extinguished 
which once illuminated that beautiful painting; one of the remaining 
fragments is now before me. 
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‘The third coffin contained a lady, who during her life was called 
the beautiful Ursala, the small scull had assumed a disagreeable 
dark brown color, the whole body was enveloped in a long wrapper 
of flame-colored silk, in a wonderful state of preservation. I wished 
to raise her up, but at the first movement, she crumbled into dust, 
and myriads of millepedes, crawled through my fingers, and the 
broken joints of the mouldering skeleton. 

‘I meditated fur some time over the long range of coffins, absorbed 
in deep contemplation; then fell upon my knees and prayed, until 
the ice which had frozen over my breast dissolved into consoling 
tears, and whatever I had felt of horror, superstition, or fear vanished 
before my God, leaving only a deep feeling of pious resignation. 
I kissed, without experiencing the. slightest repugnance, the cold 
forehead of my venerable parent, and severed from his head a Jock 
of his hair as a memento of my visit; and if he had at that moment 
arose. in his coffin and taken my hand, it would not have caused the 
slightest shudder of terror in my bosom. 

‘Wonderful is the effect of prayer; its value consists not in this 
alone, that by our supplications to the throne of Mercy in the hour 
of peril and distress, we can turn aside the impending shafts of dan- 
ger and misfortune ; Oh, no!—even if heaven should grant our sup- 
plications, it might be the means of destroying our happiness, for we 
may be assured that the true end of prayer is to fortify us, and to 
enable us to bear with firmness the sorrows and sufferings of life. 
By prayer we become as it were the companions of the Almighty— 
if this powerful influence therefore be a delusion, it is one of comfort 
and happiness to the whole human race.’ 


_ Goop Counsen. —‘ Let no woman who would not steep her bread 
in bitterness, and her pillow in tears — who would not have her brow 
overshadowed with grey hairs, her cheeks blanched by a premature 
and deadly paleness, her eye too dim for tears, her voice too faint 
for prayer, and her step too feeble for the burden of the day—be led 
on by pity, admiration, vanity, or any other power or impulse, to love 
the man whom she estcems not.’ There are other afflictions in this 
world which break the natural heart, and bow down the aspiring spirit, 
and quench the buoyant hopes of youth—but none can be like unto 
this ; for it poisons the very springs of tenderness and affection, and 
pursues us like a merciless enemy, even into the sanctuary ; where, 
amidst holy thoughts and fervent supplications, there falls upon the 
soul a cold and heavy sense of loneliness, an aching want of one 
who is not near to bow the knee or sue with us for pardon and 
salvation.’ — Pictures of Private Life. 


Comets. —‘ Comets, when in or near their perihelion, move with pro- 
digious velocity. That of 1680 appears to have gone half round the 
sun in ten hours and a half, moving at the rate of 880,000 miles an hour. 

‘If a comet were to impinge on the earth, so ag to destroy its 
centrifugal form, the earth would fall to the sun in 64 days. 
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‘ Supposing the nucleus of a comet to have a diameter only equal to 
the fourth of that of the earth, and that its perihelion is nearer to the 
sun than we ourselves, the probability of the earth.receiving a shock 
from it is only one in 281 millions. 

‘The comets that seem to have come nearest to the earth were 
that of the year 837, which remained four days within 124,000 leagues 
from our orbit; and that of 1770, which appeared within about six 
times the distance of the moon.’—Mrs Somervilles 


APPEAL TO AMERICAN FEMALES, FOR THE ED- 
UCATION OF THEIR OWN SEX IN GREECE. * 


WE take great pleasure in placing this noble production in our pages. Though 
ithas appeared in the ‘ Report’ of the Society for whose benefit it was written, 
yet probably few of our readers have had the privilege of seeing the Report, ex- 
cept the extracts given in ourlastnumber. The Poem, however, was very in- 
— printed in the Report, we have had the favor of a corrected copy from 

e author.— 


Wuy break’st thou thus the tomb of ancient night — 
Thou blind, old bard, majestic and alone ? — 
Whose sightiess eyes have filled the world with light — 
Such light.as fades not with the set of sun — 
Light that the kindled soul doth feed upon — 
When with her harp, she soars o’er mortal things, 
And from heaven’s gate doth win some echoed tone, 
And fit it deftly to her raptured strings, 
And wake the sweet response, though earth with discord rings. 


And lo, the nurtured in the Theban bower — 
Impetuous Pindar, mad with tuneful ire, 
Whose hand abruptly ruled with peerless power 
The linked sweetness of the Doric lyre, — 
He too, whom History graves with pen of fire, 
First on her chart, the wonderful, the wild, 
Down at whose feet she sitteth as her sire, 
Listing his legends, like a charmed child — 

Clear as the soul of truth, though rob’d in Fancy wild. 


* Read at the meeting of the Troy Society for promoting Female Education 
in Greece : held at Norwich (Conn.) August 20th, 1834. 
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And thou, meek martyr to the hemlock draught, 
Whose fearless voice for truth and virtue strove — 
Whose stainless life, and death serene, have taught 
A christian world to wonder, and to love, — 

Come forth, with Plato, to thy hallowed grove, 
And bring that golden chain by time unriven, 
Which round+this pendant universe ye wove — 
For still our homage to your lore is given, 


Lo! gathering round, the shades of glorious birth 
Do throng the scene. — Hath aught disturbed their rest ? 
Why brings Philosophy her idols forth, 

With pensive brow, in solemn silence drest ? 

And see,— he comes, who round the sophist’s crest 

Did pour the simple element of light — 

Reduce the complex thought to reason’s test ; 

And stand serene, in intellectual might — 
Undazzled — undeceived — the peerless Stagyrite. — 


Those demi-gods of Greece ! — How sad they rove 
Where temple-crowned, the Acropolis aspires, — 
Or green Hymettus rears his honied grove, — 

Ur glows the Parthenon *neath sunset’s fires, -— 
Or where the olive, ere its prime expires, 

By Moslem hatred scathed, -- Methinks they seem 
Westward to gaze, with unrevealed desires, — 
Whether they roam by pure Illyssus’s stream, — 
Or haunt with troubled step the shades of Academe, 


Seek ye the West ? — that land of noteless birth, 
That when proud Athens ruled with regal sway 
All climes and kindreds of the awe-struck earth, 
Still in its cold, mysterious cradle lay. 

Till the world-finder rent the veil away, 

And waked the giant-foundling’s savage tone, — 

Turn ye to us, — young emmets of a day ? — 

Who flit admiring round your ancient throne, — 
Seek ye a boon of us, — the nameless — the unknown ? — 


We, who have blest you with our infant tongue, 
And to your baptism bowed, when life was new, 
And when upon our mother’s breast we hung, 
Your flowing nectar with our life-stream drew, 
Who dipped our young feet in Castalian dew, 


And your pure wisdom prized — next to the page of Heaven. 
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And poised with tiny arm that lance and shield, 

Before whose might, the haughty Persian flew, 

Who with Ulysses roamed o’er flood and field, 
What can ye ask of us, we would not joy to yield! 


Ye ask no warrior’s aid, — the Turk hath fled, — 
And on your throne Bavaria’s prince reclines, — 

No gold or gems, their dazzling light to shed, — 
Pearl from the sea, nor diamond from the mines, — 
Ye ask the ray from Learning’s lamp that shines, 

To guide your sons, so long in Error blind, — 

The cry doth reach us from your clustering vines, — 
* Give bread and water to the famished mind, 

And from its durance dark, the imprisoned soul unbind.’ 


Behold the Apostle of the Cross sublime, — 

The warned of Heaven, — the eloquent — the bold, — 
Who spake to Athens, in her hour of prime, 

Braving the thunders of Olympus old, 

And spreading forth the Gospel’s snowy fold, 

Where heathen altars poured a crimson tide, 

And stern tribunals their decrees unrolled, — 

How would his zeal rebuke our ingrate pride, 

If ye should sue to us, and coldly be denied! 


Explores your eagle-glance, that weaker band, 

Who bear the burdens of domestic care ? — 

Who guide the distaff with a patient hand, 

And trim the evening hearth, with cheerful air ? -- 

Point ye the Attick maid — the matron fair, 

The blooming child devoid of lettered skill ? 

What would ye ask ? — Wild winds the answer bear, — 
It sweeps in echoes from the Honian hill, 

‘ Give them the book of God !’— Immortal Shades, we will. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our next number will appear ‘A Domestic Incident, ‘* The Thre 


Twilights,’ ‘The Pilgrim Mothers.’ 
We hope to hear from our correspondents in season for the Januar. 


number. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS.: 


Tue CoNNECTION OF THE PuysicAL Scrences. By Mrs Somer- 
VILLE. Key and Biddle, Philadelphia. 


We have taken a short extract from this work — see ‘ Comets !” — The 
volume is a splendid proof of the talents and learning of the distinguished 
author: the lady philosopher of the age. 


Pictures oF Private Lire. By Saran STICKNEY. 


We can bestow on this volume the warm praise of the heart — it is a good 
book for the young, teaching the pure principles of our holy religion in the 
incidents of real life. We have given in another place, one extract — but 
here is a paragraph we wish was engraved on the minds of all our sex. 


¢ What a marked difference is shown by the world in its treatment of men 
and women.’ 

¢ Your remark is but too just, Miss Irvine. Only think of me for one mo- 
ment (I ask no more) — a spendthrift,.who has ruined his father — a man 
without any honorable means of existing —to say nothing of my present 
habits, which are well known to every one here ; yet so long as | can wear 
broadcloth, and drink wine, and tell a good story, and talk of the hounds — 
once kept, there will still be gentlemen so liberal as toinvite me to their din- 
ners, and ladies so generous as to dance with me, laugh with me, and plan 
parties of pleasure, of which I am to be one; while my sister, the noblest, 
the most —-, the purest minded of women, pines in her solitude, un- 
heeded, and may not join the cireles which she is only too good to adorn, 
because, forsooth! she prefers maintaining herself by her own exertions, to 
that worst of all slavery, dependence on the great. Will you, Miss Irvine, 
visit my poor sister sometimes ? Will you cheer her loneliness, and make her 
feel that she is not altogether desolate ?” 


Tue Rexicious Souvenir For 1835. Philadelphia; Key & Biddle. 


The specimen of cngeaviny and typography we have seen is very good. 
The ‘Sunday Morning,’ is particularly beautiful and spir- 
ited. e hope soon to see the work here. 


Tue NortH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, PART THIRD, FoR ADVANCED 
age By Freperick Emerson. Boston: Russel, Odiorne & 
0. pp. 288. 


We have not examined the book, but from the acknowledged excellence 
of the other arithmetical works, by the same author, there is no danger in 
commending this to public favor. 


A Grocrapuy ror Curtpren. By H. N. late Instructor 
4 se American Asylum. Third Edition Revised. Boston: Allen & 
cknor. 


Geographies must all be similar in many respects — but we think this 


little inanual gives the desired information in a very interesti ow 
that children will like the book. ry interesting way — an 
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